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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price with 
postage added when necessary. Address 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

Memories or Georce Merepitw by Lady 
Butcher. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Lady Butcher’s acquaintance with the fa- 
mous author dated from her thirteenth sum- 
mer and covered a period of forty-one years. 
These notes from her memories and from her 
diary give an intimate picture of the character 
of this noted and, as here portrayed, lovable 


man. Illustrated. 


Tue Roiwinc Stone by C. A. Dawson-Scott. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, $2. 


The story of the development of a man, 
born of puritanically upright parents and ex- 
pected to remain in that environment. He 
wanders away, to all parts of the earth, but 
in the end returns to acquire home ties of 
his own. 

Tue Country Lire Press. Garden City: 
Doubleday & Page Co. 

This little book is not for sale, but is issued 
by the great publishing concern for distribu- 
tion among its friends and to libraries. It 
tells about the plant at Garden City and also 
gives a list of some of the authors and their 
stories it has made live in print. 

Dups by Henry C. Rowland. New York: 
Harper & Bros., $1.75. 

An adventurous young clubman rescues a 
charming young stranger from a “fence” upon 
which he stumbles just as it is being raided. 
He cultivates acquaintance with her and with 
her father and finds himself involved in an 
international intrigue wherein stolen German 
art goods figure largely. No one concerned 
seems to be quite sure of the identity or the 
status of the others, making for a lively and 
interesting tale. 
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fue Man or THE Forest by Zane Grey. 
New York: Harper & Bros., $1.90. 

However many tales of the West and the 
open Zane Grey may write he seems able al- 
ways to vary them sufficiently to make them 

In this one the hero rescues the 

oine from a too persistent suitor, houses 
her and her sister until the great danger tor 
them is past, and then suddenly finding the 
forest monotonous without them, induces them 
Illustrated. 


to remain with him permanently. 


Oren Gates To Russta by Malcolm W. Da- 
vis. New York: Harper & Bros., $2. 

Che opportunities which Russia will offer in 
her coming period> of reconstruction—already 
here—set forth by a man who has observed 
Russia’s present condition. First he mentions 
the opportunities of trade; then the oppor- 
tunity to aid in the development and improve- 
ment of the Russian people; and also the op- 
portunity to travel in a hitherto little known 
country, unfolding strange phases to Western 
eyes. These three phases of the Russian prob- 
lem are considered from the American angle, 
Illustrated from photographs. 


More Macic Pictures oF THE LONG AGO’ by 
Anna Curtis Chandler. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.40. 


This second series of stories is based like her 
first on Miss Chandler’s “Story Hours for 
Children”? at the Metropolitan Museum. Each 
story deals with the youth of some striking 
character in a faithful historical setting and 
the illustrations are largely reproductions of 
works of art in the Metropolitan Museum. 


My Rest Cure by George Robey. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.40. 

The author is an English comedian. In this 
book he tells of the distractions and rushing 
about from function to function incident to 
taking the rest cure in a “quiet spot.”  Fit- 
tingly illustrated with pencil drawings by John 
Hassall. 


First STEPS IN THE ENJOYMENT OF PICTURES 
by Maude I. G. Oliver. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co., $1.50. 


MIRROR 


A primer in the understanding and enjoy- 
ment of pictures for children from ten to 
twelve who delight in visiting art galleries, yet 
at the same time an instructive book for older 
people whose art education has been neglected. 
She tells 


what constitutes the particular and peculiar 


The author is a Chicago art critic. 


merits of a picture, and then describes the 
process by which certain effects are obtained. 
Iler chapters cover media, classification, color, 
draughtsmanship, values, perspective, composi- 
There are fifty-five 
illustrations from pictures hanging in various 


tion, technique, character. 


American galleries. 


Wrynpuam’s Pat by Harold Bindloss. New 
York: Frederick A. Stokes Co., $1.75. 

\ romance of intrigue and 
achievement in the Caribbean seas, whither a 


adventure, 


young Englishman goes to retrieve the family 
fortunes and returns a wiser as well as a 


richer man. Illustrated. 


THE QUEST OF THE BALLAD by W. Roy Mac- 
kenzie. Princeton, N. J.: Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, $2.00. 


In the quiet nooks of Nova Scotia the 
author, professor of English in Washington 
University, sought out the sources and singers 
of the ancient ballads of the land, getting his 
information for the most part from the aged 
grandfathers whose memories retained the 
songs of their youth. Mr. Mackenzie’s pen 
sketches of these singers makes an excellent 
setting for the ballads which he reproduces. A 
most interesting book. 


Hasits THAT Hanpicap by Charles B. Towns. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., $1.50. 


Alcohol, morphine, heroin, opium, etc., are 
the habits that handicap and in this considera- 
tion of them the author shows that drugs are 
more deadly than spirits. He shows how the 
drug habit is easily formed through the taking 
of headache powders, or insomnia remedies, or 
The con- 
cluding chapter is by Dr. Alexander Lambert 
on “The Relation of Alcohol to Disease.” 


even certain cough ‘and cold cures. 


The Rainbow's Sound 


Incredible as it may seem, a beam ¢ 
light can be made to produce sound, 

ray of sunshine is thrown through; 
lens on to a glass vessel containing lam. 
black, colored silk or worsted, or ap 
like substance. A disk having slits ¢ 
openings cut im it is made to reyoly, 
swiftly in this beam of light, so as t 
“cut it up,” thus causing alterna 


When on 


places his ear to the glass vessel he hear 


flashes of light and shadow. 


strange sounds so long as the flashin 
beam falls upon the vessel. 

\ still more extraordinary effect j 
produced when the beam of sunlight j 
made to pass through a prism so as t 
produce what is called the solar spec. 
trum. The disk is turned and the col. 
ored light of the rainbow is made t 
break through it. Now if the car k 
placed to the vessel containing the sik 
or other material, as the colored light 
ot the spectrum fall upon it, sounds wil 
be given out by the different parts of th 
spectrum, and there will be silence ir 
other parts 

For instance, if the vessel contains re 
worsted and the green light flashes upor 
it loud sounds will be given forth. Onl 
feeble sounds will be heard when the red 
and the blue parts of the rainbow fall 
upon the vessel. Other colors will pro- 
duce no sounds at all. Green silk gives 
out sound best in a red light. Ever 
kind of material gives more or les 
sound in different colors and no sound 


at all in others. 
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“Did your new dressmaker give you 
a good fit?” “Did she? They had two 
doctors working on me when I saw how 
I looked in it.’—Baltimore American, 
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We, the undersigned, believers in the policy of Freedom of Trade among the Nations, hold: 


1. That freedom of trade is an essential factor in securing and main- 
taining the peace of the world. 

2. That the peoples of the world are entitled to secure, free from any 
neediess charges or burdens, the productions required for their work and for 
their livelihood. 

3. It is admitted by those who are now working to make good the de- 
vastations of the war, that the imposition of tariff charges upon the food, 
clothing, and equipment that are being supplied to the miliions of people who 
are at this time needy, starving, and destitute, would be a crime. It is 
equally true at all times that to increase the cost to peoples in need of 
things required for their livelihood is not only a crime, but a blunder. 

4. Free Traders hold that the first steps towards freedom of trade 
should provide for the removal of the duties on raw materials and on food 
and the repeal of the obsolete navigation laws, a repeal necessary to permit 
our country to uphold the freedom of the seas. 

5. We deny the claim that tariffs foster production and are of assist- 
ance to industry. We hold that, on the contrary, they necessarily consti- 
tute a burden on productive industry and that, by reducing the available 
market, they lessen the demand for labor and capital. 


6. Imports necessitate exports and the things exported are the product 
of home labor; while the debarring of imports prevents exports, with the 
result that labor is forced from natural channels which are productive into 
unnatural channels which are unproductive. 


7. We deny that lower daily wages in other countries justify a tariff 
policy for the United States. Experience has shown that when work is done 
efficiently and particularly when it calls for the use of machinery, the pay- 
ment of higher wages results in a lower actual! labor cost. 

8. Freedom of trade among the nations will constitute an assurance of 
peacé on earth, and the economic peace thus secured will prove the best 
cornerstone for the permanency of a League of Free Nations. 

9. We welcome the co-operation of all who 2re opposed to tariff protec- 
tion and to other forms of indirect taxation, which, as experience shows, tend 
to favor the few at the expense of the many, to make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer. 

10. Maintaining the above contentions, we propose to bring into one 
organization all Americans who are believers in freedom of trade and who 
are ready to give co-operation in bringing this about. 


The League has just issued an interesting Bulletin analysing the Tariff Bills proposing increased duties which are now pend- 


ing in Congress, and will send copies free on request. 


Address E. J. Shriver, 
9S. William Street, 
New York City. 
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How the Packers Dissolve [heir Trust 


By Wilks Mastin Bots 


AGE Mitchell Palmer, Attorney Gen- 
P eral of the United States! He’s wanted 
that he may explain his plan for un- 
hashing the Meat Trust. Only the other day 
the packers agreed to get out of business in 
their side lines. I wouldn’t say that the 
leather business is a side line, but the big 
packers are not going out of the leather busi- 
ness; that’s certain. 

I find in the Financial Chronicle two full 
page “ads” that have a bearing on this sub- 
ject. In the first Mr. J. Ogden Armour takes 
the public into his confidence on a thought 
with which he wants to acquaint them. He 
tells how from a small beginning sixty years 
ago, serving a few people locally and under 
the management of the Armour family, Ar- 
mour & Company have expanded to a point 
where it now serves many millions of people 
all over the world. He says, “We have come 
to the view that a wide distribution of owner- 
ship of any corporation serving a large num- 
ber of people is of advantage not only in 
maintaining the human relation between em- 
ployer and employee but between those from 
whom it buys and those to whom it sells. Real- 
izing that a business of the character of ours 
is sO necessary to the public, we believe they 
should be accorded the privilege of participat- 
ing in its ownership, As a beginning, two 
years ago we offered our debentures, which 
were exchangeable into preferred stock. As 
a result, we now have eleven thousand pre- 
ferred stockholders. With the thought in 
mind of further public participation we have 
decided to segregate our leather properties.” 

The second full page advertisement offers 
the stock of the Armour Leather Company 
for public subscription on February 25th, 
“after which date no subscriptions will be 
accepted.” The terms and conditions upon 
which the offer is made are interesting in 
view of the impression given the public that 
the meat magnates are to unscramble them- 
selves from the control of the meat business 
proper and its various adjuncts. From Mr. 
Armour’s announcements I gather that he is 
strongly in favor of the public’s participation 
in the ownership of one of the businesses 
conducted by the Armour family so long as 
he and his family can control the business and 
reap the profit therefrom. This business is 
the Armour Leather Company of Delaware, 
recently formed from the tanning companies 
and leather assets formerly owned by Ar- 
mour & Company. In the advertisement to 
the public, Mr. Armour offers $10,000,000 of 
7% cumulative preferred stock and $15,000,- 
000 of common stock, par value $15. The 
preferred stock is being offered at 95; com- 
mon stock at par. In other words, Mr. Ar- 
mour has a business worth $24,500,000 for 
sale. 


In addition to this preferred stock and 
common stock there are also 100,000 shares 
of an issue called Founders’ stock (no par 


value), which stock it is stated will be sub- 
scribed for and acquired by Armour & Com- 
pany at a price of $5 per share. This Foun- 
ders’ stock is the most interesting of the three 
stock issues of The Armour Leather Com- 
pany. By examining the powers and privi- 
leges which are to be accorded the Founders’ 
stock, to be acquired by Armour & Company 
at a cost to them of $500,000, we can see the 
sincere effort that Mr. Armour is making to 
permit the public to participate in the owner- 
ship of this new company. This 100,000 
shares of Founders’ stock is given ten votes 
for each share, or 1,000,000 votes, in the man- 
agement of the company. The common stock, 
offered to the company’s employees and the 
public, of which there is authorized and will 
presently be outstanding 1,000,000 shares, has 
one vote to each share. The Founders’ Stock 
owned by Armour & Company will thus con- 
trol fifty per cent of the voting power of the 
company. If Armour & Company buy but 
one share of common stock for $15, they will 
control a majority of the votes of the com- 
pany. Thus far, we can see that Mr. Ar- 
mour, while willing to sell the public $24,500,- 
000 worth of ownership, is careful to pre- 
serve the control of the company he formerly 
owned by giving the stock he will buy for 
$500,000 the same voting power that the pub- 
lic will have by investing $15,000,000. 


Mr. Armour goes one step farther in his 
desire to give the common stock a square 
deal. He has arranged to “go fifty-fifty” on the 
earnings ; that is, the 100,000 shares of Foun- 
ders’ stock will earn in the aggregate just as 
many dollars as tle $15,000,000 of common 
stock, offered to the public at par, will earn. 
He makes this point very clear to the public 
in his advertisement. He wishes to share 
the earnings of the company with the public 
on a “fifty-fifty” basis. The advertisement 
states that “after preferred dividends, the 
remaining surplus earnings shall be available 
for dividends on the common, and Founders’ 
stock, in equal aggregate amounts. For a pe- 
riod of three years dividends on the Foun- 
ders’ stock shall be limited, if earnings are 
less than $4,000,000.” He then proceeds to 
give us some idea of what may be expected 
in the way of earnings on the common stock. 
The following quotation shows what may be 
expected: “After providing for dividends on 
the preferred stock, the earnings for the last 
fiscal year were equivalent to 18.3% on the 
common stock (this after deducting an equal 
aggregate amount on the Founders’ Stock), 
and the average annual net earnings during 
the four-year period were twelve and six 
hundredths per cent on the common stock on 
the same basis.” 

If it is true that earnings on the common 
stock were equivalent to eighteen and three 
hundredths per cent, after deducting an equal 
aggregate amount for the Founders’ stock, 
then apparently about $5,400,000 would have 
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been the aggregate amount available for divi- 
dends on the common and F[ounders’ stock. 
One-half of this amount would be equal to 
$2,700,000, which sum would be available for 
dividends on the Founders’ stock. ‘The loun- 
ders, i. e., the Armour family, would thus 
earn $2,700,000 annually on an_ initial in- 
vestment of $500,000. While the common 
stock holder earns 18.3%, Armour & Com- 
pany will earn 549% on its investment of 
one-half million dollars in Founders’ Stock. 
While Mr. Armour goes “fifty-fifty” on the ag- 
gregate amount of money available for divi- 
dends, he receives $30 as a return on his in- 
vestment, for every dollar that the holder of 
common stock receives. 

Mr. Ogden Armour has found a way to eat 
his cake and have it too. He leaves nothing 
to chance on this score, for he tells the pros- 
pective subscribers that “the officers and di- 
rectors of the company will be principally 
those who have been engaged in the opera- 
tion of the companies now being acquired, 
and who have in a large measure been re- 
sponsible for their growth and development.” 
The public who put up $24,500,000 would 
have no voice in choosing the officers to run 
a business the gross volume of which in 1919 
was approximately $90,000,000. It is inter- 
esting to learn that, “earnings available for 
dividends, after Federal taxes, during the last 
fiscal year were $6,195,824; average annual 
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net earnings during the last four-year period 
were $4,485,215. ‘hus, net earnings for the 
last fiscal year were over eight times, and 
average earnings of the last four years were 
in excess of six times dividend requirements 
on the present issue of preferred stock.” 

Is this the kind of distribution of owner- 
ship in the packers’ businesses which Attorney 
General Mitchell Palmer is going to accept in 
consideration of the government’s entering a 
nolle prosequi in the cases brought against 
the meat magnates for violation of various 
laws against combination in restraint of 
trade, profiteering and so forth? Not that the 
packers admit any criminality; oh, no, they 
have just seen a great light and experienced 
a change of heart. ‘They have somewhat in- 
trigued the public, too, with their advertising 
as an offset to revelations made concerning 
their operations, ramifications and profits. 
Their ads also have tended to make the big 
newspapers soft-pedal further revelations by 
government investigation. Now they are go- 
ing to dissolve their trust to avoid prosecu- 
tion. Evidently the dissolution will be much 
like the same performance by Standard Oil 
and ‘Tobacco. And Attorney General Palmer 
apparently is too busy chasing seditionists and 
Bolshevists to take notice of how the packers 
are keeping to their agreement to dissolve. 
Page Mitchell Palmer, Attorney General of 
the United States! 


Aspects of Hoover 


By William Marion Reedy 


HEREVER men are talking politics 

Ve these days there is much discussion 

of the so-called Hoover boom. It 
doesn’t make much headway among the poli- 
ticians, but there can be no mistaking the fact 
that it is “taking” with the people who favor 
Hoover because he is not a politician. ‘The 
politics being played in the Senate over the 
ratification of the treaty helps the Hoover 
movement and makes him more of a “white 
hope” to the people who want the treaty out 
of the way, that other necessary work may 
go on. Even the farmers who don’t like his 
wheat price restriction, with no limit on prices 
of what farmers have had to buy, are saying 
he is able and not “a fellow with his ear to 
the ground.” 

The politicians don’t want Hoover because 
they don’t know enough about him. They do 
not know what record may leap to light in the 
campaign to discredit him, as for instance his 
relations with promoters and _ international 
financiers. But the inability of the politicians 
to concentrate upon any candidate increases 
sentiment for Hoover. That he doesn’t de- 
clare his party sympathies, otherwise than by 
saying he was not a Democrat before the war, 
does not hurt him with people generally who 
are sick of the old parties and old leaders. 

The drift of Hoover’s thinking appears first 
in his remark that the return of the railroads 
to their owners gives private ownership its 
last chance to justify itself. In other words, 
he is not afraid of public ownership if private 
ownership and operation doesn’t behave itself, 
conform to law and render satisfactory serv- 
ice. ‘That is not radical but it is liberal, or, 
at least, open-minded. He doesn’t “see red” 
on the question of sedition laws. He says he 
couldn’t vote for a party that would stand for 
suppression of opinion. He believes in in- 
dustrial democracy, at least to the extent of 
favoring collective bargaining, and he doesn’t 


, 


construe “collective bargaining” to mean what 
Judge Gary thinks it means, viz: dickering 
with “kept” unions organized in individual 
shops under the direction of the boss’ or the 
company’s superintendent or foreman. Pos- 
sibly Mr. Hoover is somewhat of a free 
trader. That is indicated in his general posi- 
tion that no obstructions should be put in the 
way of the exchange of commodities to the 
end of the economic restoration and rehabili- 
tation of Europe. Finally he says there are 
forty questions of importance on which he 
has opinions, but doesn’t know how the old 
parties stand on those questions: therefore he 
can’t pick his party until he knows how both 
parties declare themselves on those subjects. 
The politician proper takes his opinions or 
convictions from the party. This Hoover 
won’t do. 

One thing Mr. Hoover touched upon in a 
recent address at Baltimore, which has not 
been mentioned by any of the large flock of 
presidential possibilities—the subject of the 
proposal to nationalize or federalize educa- 
tion. Evidently he had in his mind’s eye— 
as he was speaking about the poor pay and 
the alarming shortage of competent teachers 
in the schools—the so called Smith-Towner 
bill in Congress, providing for a national de- 
partment of education, doling out federal! 
funds in proportion to state appropriations, 
but exacting federal control. He came out 
rather directly against that proposition. Here 
is what he said: “Various solutions have re- 
cently been proposed in order, as George 
Washington says, to find the money for the 
common purposes of education. Many of 
them revolve around Federal appropriations. 
Many favorable arguments are adduced for 
such a course. But our school system has 
gained its greatest lustre as the development 
of local government and voluntary effort. Its 
inspiration to community life would be in a 





‘doing the same. 


large measure lost if we interposed Federal 
bureaucracy. Such measures can only un- 
dermine a democracy that must receive its 
inspiration from below, and not from above.” 
Most politicians do not regard this as being 
much of an issue, but it is. The Catholic 
press and clergy are fighting the Smith-Town- 
er bill tooth and nail. It is probable that the 
Lutherans and other denominationalists are 
It may be even that some 
Christian Scientists are also opposed to carry- 
ing state education to the extreme of federal- 
ization. ‘That the issue may become a truly 
burning one is highly probable. Mr. Hoover's 
touching upon it shows that he is thinking of 
things political that the old-line politicians 
are not thinking about at all. 

A significant remark is that of Mr. Hoover 
concluding his comment upon some of those 
who do not favor his candidacy. He says in 
effect, “Penrose has read me out of his party, 
and Bryan out of his party, and Hearst out of 
whatever it is he represents. Very well, Now 
let us get down to issues. What are we to 
do about taxation?’ Nobody in politics is talk- 
ing about- what everybody feels, directly and 
indirectly—taxation. That’s closer to most 
of us, than League of Nations or no League 
or reservations to some kind of a league, 
Taxation is Real-politik to the man in the 
street, in the home, in the office, in the store 
—taxation he knows about, and some he 
doesn’t exactly see the impact of in rent and 
high prices. So far as the political news in 
the daily papers shows, no other “possibility” 
is thinking or talking of taxation. Maybe 
Mr. Hoover will give us, later, his thoughts 
on taxation. He’s a pretty good thinker. Does 
he, by any chance, think that taxation ought to 
be removed from production and placed, not 
upon capital, but upon privilege? What does 
he think of the excess profits tax as a booster 
of the cost of living, and of a plan to stop 
such a tax at a certain figure of production 
and leave production beyond that figure, say 
last year’s, free of such taxes? Anyhow, he’s 
thinking. Maybe that is fatal to a candidacy 
now, but still he’s thinking, He’s dangerous. 

So far as the ordinary man can see, Mr. 
Hoover’s opinions are definite enough on the 
big public issues, but the trouble with him is 
that the National Committeemen have not 
“felt him out” on the great secret issue—what 
he may be expected to do in the distribution 
of the offices, in the event of his election. 
The worst thing said about the Hoover can- 
didacy is that it was launched in a way to 
make it appear that he is the candidate of 
the United States Grain Corporation, for 
which and for its bearing upon themselves the 
farmers have nothing but condemnation, But 
even this may not outweigh, in the long run, 
the fact that Hoover is not playing the dema- 
gogue by catering to the machine men in the 
old parties who can deliver, or claim they caf 
deliver, state delegations in the national con- 
ventions. 

I am beginning to think that Hoover grows 
in strength with the people at large but is not 
trying ta break into the politicians’ “closed 
shop” where they are fabricating nominations. 
He can hardly be called “Mr. Wilson’s cat- 
didate,” because he doesn’t favor swallowing 
the Wilson treaty, hook, line and sinker. And 
his alleged “plute” tendencies don’t carry 50 
far as to lead him to support a proposition, 
recently made, that the labor shortage be met 
by the importation of coolie labor. Mt 
Hoover ‘does not believe in group parties, 9? 
he’s not a probable third party candidate. But 
how can he expect to be a candidate of one 
of the old parties, if he waits for the plat 
forms? As the New York Nation says, “One 
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cannot but wonder how, as an engineer ac- 
customed to collecting all the data before go- 
ing ahead with his plans, he will manage the 
important business of making up his mind, in 
view of the fact that one party holds its con- 
vention three weeks after the other.” And 
so it seems Mr. Hoover is somewhat of a 
politician, after all. His words indicate that 
he doesn’t want to lead his country, but looks 
outside himself for something to follow. He 
could make his own platform if he would. 
And if he keeps on talking he will be some- 
what of a platform himself. His speech to the 
engineers at Chicago last Saturday night on 
the co-ordination of agriculture and other in- 
dustries is a good liberal conservative plat- 
form, though lacking in the definiteness we 
naturally expect from such a very efficient 
person. 
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Reflections 


By William Marion Reedy . 
The Fuss About Fiume 


HY all the fuss over Fiume? It is 

NV strange that the President can grow so 

indignant about*‘the Supreme Council’s 

taking territory from Jugo-Slavia in favor of 
Italy, when he accepted the rape for Shan- 
tung, the inclusion of three million Germans 
under the rule of Checko-Slovakia against 
their protest, the handing over of Shantung to 
Japan, the seizure of the Saar valley with its 
coal mines, the military backing of Czarist re- 
actionaries against democratic, revolutionary 
Russia, the robbery of Greece in taking some 
of her ancient islands, the partition of Syria 
now in progress unter Frenuch auspices, the 
British control of Persia, the new British pro- 
tectorate over Egypt, the pacification of India 
by massacres like unto that carried out by 
General Dyer at Amritsar. To everything but 
Fiume the President is willing to commit his 
country under Article X of the League of 
Nations covenant. He has surrendered whole 
continents of self-determination, but clings to 
one islet thereof. For Fiume he is ready to 
pocket the treaty and mayhap to withdraw 
from the pact to support France against a 
newer and stronger Germany. His perform- 
ance is puzzling. Are we to go to war for 
his views as to Fiume, or to abandon Europe 
to starvation and anarchy. If he wins as to 
Fiume, what of all the other cases of self- 
determination upon which he lay down at 
Paris? The more one thinks of this Fiume 
business, realizing how many actual and po- 
tential Fiume questions there are in the Euro- 
pean situation, and how often this country may 
be called upon to take up arms in support of 
the Allies’ arbitrarily concocted status quo, 
the less liking we shall have for our commit- 
ments under Article X. Are we to be com- 
mitted under that article to the proposal to 
restrain the Turk in Europe because Great 
Britain fears a holy war of all Mohammedans 
if the Sultan be disturbed ? Suppose the Pres- 
ident has his way as to Fiume, what of the 
sacrifice of the principle on which he now 
stands in the case of other, larger and more 
important territory whose peoples’ claim of 
self determination he ignored. The Presi- 
dent may kill the treaty by his belated stand 
for Jugo-Slavia. For it seems to me he is 
backing out of the League of Nations, of 
threatening to do so, when he should be get: 
ting in to make it less of an Holy Alliance 
of European imperialisms. If Mr. Wilson is 
0ing to pocket the treaty, failing to have his 
way about Fiume, it is clear he thinks more of 
Vilson’s will than he does of all the other 


treaty provisions that tend to postpone and 
prevent war. 
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The Remedy for Ireland 


THE question of Ireland is up again, or yet. 
As I see it, nothing that Great Britain will 
ever do for Ireland will do any good. ‘The 
remedy indicated is, therefore, that Ireland 
shall be permitted to do things for herself, 
which is the one thing Great Britain will not 
permit. Great Britain has no more business 
in Ireland than the Turk has in Europe. The 
plea that British rule in Ireland is necessary 
for the safety of Great Britain is an absurdity 
almost idiotic. The only rule necessary in 
Ireland is self-rule for the safety of Ireland. 
Repression of Irish agitation for such self- 
rule tends to render the Irish irreconcilable, 
and unreconciled Ireland poisons the whole 
British Empire and will eventually destroy it. 
Lloyd-George’s latest Irish bill holds forth no 
hope of a settlement of the Irish question, but 
renders it more acute. It intensifies the an- 
tagonism between Irish and Irish. The best 
thing the British can do is get out of Ireland 
and let the Irish settle their differences be- 
tween themselves. 
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The Paramount Issue 


Mr. WILLIAM JENNINGS BryAN now says 
that prohibition is the paramount issue. He’s 
great on paramount issues, having had three 
or four in his time. Prohibition is only part 
of a paramount issue, the whole of which is 
the Prussianizing of the United States. That 
whole includes the espionage acts, the arbi- 
trary authority of the postal department in 
suppressing publications that do not conform 
to the ideas of the Postmaster General, the 
raiding of peaceful assemblages, seizures of 
books and papers, deportations of people hold- 
ing unpopular opinions, and personal auto- 
cratic government from the White House. 
Prohibition is but one nasty feature of an 
iniquitous system of general official interfer- 
ence with fundamental liberties of the people. 
Mr. Bryan is for prohibition of the liquor 
traffic, and if he is right on that he must stand 
for the same principle and method represented 
in all the other manifestations of the spying, 
raiding, censoring and suppressing system in- 
cluding the presidential hectoring over and 
brow-beating of the Senate and insisting upon 
the abdication of all personality by the mem- 
bers of the cabinet. Mr. Bryan is on the 
wrong side of the paramount issue. 
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Horrors of Vivisection 


I HAVE been favored recently with some il- 
lustrated literature put forth by the New York 
Anti-Vivisection Society. It is a chapter of 
horrors to make one’s blood run cold, and 
one’s heart to ache. The pictures of the tor- 
tures to which dogs, cats, rabbits and even 
fish are subjected in the interest of science 
are a revelation of fiendish ingenuity, no less. 
The letter-press serves to intensify the im- 
pression of malignant cruelty conveyed by 
the pictures. These descriptions are quoted 
from men of note in the world of medicine, 
from eminent vivisectors. The details are 
sickening to the soul. The thought that arises 
after a perusal of such “literature” is that if 
it be wrong to do evil that good may come, 
there can be no justification in morals for in- 
fliction upon living creatures of such pain as 
the vivisectionists must necessarily inflict, 
even granting their use of anaesthetization. It 
is to be remarked also that in much of vivi- 
section or animal experimentation, as now 
practiced, its purpose is defeated by anaesthe- 
tization. If science needs must have such 


sacrifices in the sufferings deliberately inflict- 
ed upon dumb brutes, one cannot help but hate 
science of that kind. 


Indulgence in experi- 
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mentation such as described is hardly dis- 
tinguishable from sadism. I am aware that 
the medical profession says that the accusa- 
tions of the anti-vivisectionists are grossly 
exaggerated, but how can they get around the 
condemnation of the practitioners of the ex- 
perimentation who have been reformed by 
their horror over their own cruelties? Clearly, 
ir there be good in vivisection, which I am 
inclined to believe to a limited extent, the 
practice is full of possibilities of evil in grati- 
fication of the lust for the infliction of pain, 
and there is a prima facie case made out for 
the regulation by the government of alt such 
investigations. The medical profession will 
have to make a more convincing defense of 
vivisection than any I have ever seen, to ren- 
der ineffective the crusade against the practice 
that is now carrying on. One small envelope- 
full of such illustrated literature as prompted 
this paragraph is enough to upset the nerves 
of an ordinary person, with no delight in 
butchery, for month. If a thousandth part of 
what is told of the diabolism of vivisection in 
this campaign against it is true, and people 
generally come to know of it, the doom of 
experimentation upon living creatures will 
soon be decreed by the representatives of the 
people. I know that my own reaction to the 
descriptive pamphlets and leaflets I have in 
mind was that their circulation is in itself an 
act of cruelty to people of ordinarily tender 
sensibilities. 
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A Blue Knight Among Us 


St. Lovuisans will have an opportunity 
during the next three weeks, beginning Sun- 
day afternoon, to study the newest of the 
New Art in an exhibition of some examples 
of the work of Mr. Albert Bloch at the 
Artists’ Guild rooms on Union boulevard. 
Mr. Bloch is a St. Louisan returned recently 
from Munich, where for nearly ten years he 
has been a leader in the working artist coterie 
most distinguished for the determination of 
its departure from tradition in painting. 
Older addicts to the Mrrror will remember 
Mr. Bloch’s work on this paper in a series of 
bold and free caricatures of our local. celeb- 
rities, circa 1910, and some noteworthy social 
and political cartoons of the same period. 
There was no better known representative of 
the insurgent artists known as the Blue 
Knights in Munich in the past decade. His 
pictures have won praise from the most ad- 
vanced and understanding critics in Germany, 
excited admiration and occasional expostula- 
tion as they hung in Munich galleries, and 
commanded splendid, prices from connois- 
sieurs. This St. Louisan was and is a figure 
in the modern art of the Fatherland, Strictly 
speaking he is not of a school or a coterie. 
He is rather pugnaciously himself and when 
you venture to say you understand him he 
can convince you that you are wrong. I don’t 
pretend to be able to interpret him—not even 
to myself, much less to others. I'll say this 
though for him, that he’s no prettifier of the 
object he paints. Rather he’s a Ding an 
Sich-er, with a vengeance, and with more 
Bloch even than Ding an Sich. I don’t find 
in his work much regard for what is called 
“mere representation.” I don’t connect his 
pictures always with their titles but always 
his paintings, and his etchings, too, make me 
wonder at what he sees in a scene that I 
don’t or can’t. Much of his work I should 
call primitive. It has lack of perspective and 
of selection. Indeed a trick of his is to paint 
a lot of things all at once—as for instance a 
dozen impressions of a Sunday afternoon’s 
events as observed by him. Some of his 
paintings are like children’s drawings on their 
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school slates. Some of his figures are like 
nothing so much as those little cakes roughly 
cut out in human shape, which the Germans 
call Lebkuchen. He has color combinations 
that mean nothing to me but are evidently im- 
portant and significant to him. At times, with 
the best intent in the world, I can’t shake off 
the impression that the painter is “spoofing” 
me; an impression that most people have in 
viewing the work of cubists, post-impression- 
ists, vorticists, orphists and what not. But the 
work is interesting first because the artist is 
not “spoofing” but is deadly serious. And now 
andethen he puts over something that abso- 
lutely clutches you, always somewhat un- 
pleasantly, with a meaning you cannot define. 
One painting, “Christ and the Pharisees, 

sticks with you like an obsession. It is-— 
there’s no other word—crudely ugly. I should 
say the Pharisees are more like lepers and the 
Christ is a mystically mournful caricature, but 
the painting is unforgetable. In canvases like 
“Pilgrims” and “Winter” the artist tells the 
beholder something, I cannot say what. I 
know he'll be hopping mad if I say his 
“Frieze for a Music Room’ is _ grotesque 
Gauguinese but that’s the nearest I can come 
to a description. His portraits—one of Bob 
Minor—are not flattering; they are rough 
stuff, even if one be of a lady, but the rough- 
ness is power. I can’t cover the whole show. 
All of it is exasperating—it just escapes be- 
ing intelligible: you think you get it but you 
find you don’t when you try to tell it. Cer- 
tainy beauty is not this artist’s quest, but he 
has found and caught something and it gets 
into you and grinds you. These pictures have 
more.of this quality than had those paintings 
of his shown at the Art Museum two or 
three year ago. ‘They invite more study, 
without yielding any answer. But if you 
can’t understand them, maybe Mr. Bloch does. 
Anyhow, on the evenings of Tuesday, March 
9th, and Thursday, March 11th, he will give 
readings at the Guild from an unpublished 
book in which he tells his theory and opin- 
ions of art. The practice and the theory pre- 
sented in conjunction should afford us some 
illumination upon the phenomenon of an art 
that seems to fly in the face of everything 
popularly conceived as art. In short Mr. 
Bloch and his work are intensely provocative 
of thought and feeling, not usually pleasant, 
but they both mean something and I have a 
suspicion that it is my fault, not Mr. Bloch’s 
that I don’t get what he’s driving at with 
brush or burin. No more important event 
has ever occurred in local art than this return 
to his own country of a prophet in paint, 
speaking a language weird and strange. 
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‘‘Coin’”’ Harvey Comes Back 

AND now there are two Harvey’s in the 
political mix-up. We had thought George was 
enough but now there’s another, our old friend 
“Coin” Harvey whose “Coin’s Financial 
School” was the Bible of the free silverites be- 
tween 1983 and 1896. Coin Harvey is other- 
wise Wm. H., and he’s living now at Monte 
Ne, Rogers County, Arkansas. He has issued 
a pamphlet called “Common Sense” in an 
edition of 50,000 for free distribution, and 
he’s still hot after “the Money Devil.” He 
hasn’t recanted as to free silver—is still 
strong for it—but just now the “Clot on the 
Brain of the Body Politic” is the control of 
credit through the crime of taking interest 
for money. “Usury,” he calls interest and he 
shows how Moses and the prophets and the 
fathers of the early church condemn the tak- 
ing of interest. He demonstrates how to-day 
a cunning few manipulate usury to the con- 
trol of credit, continuing to exact toll of all 
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business and doing this by the taking of in- 
terest on money that doesn’t exist. He has 
statistics in mass-formations to support his 
arguments, and his conclusion is that usury 
has to be stopped or civilization will be 
destroyed. The Federal Reserve Bank is 
nothing but a new tool of the usurers, who are 
collecting $513,000,000 interest annually upon 
the $25,222,849,814 the people owe to the 
banks. The money power controls every- 
thing, including the government. “Coin” would 
have the government take over the banks, ad- 
minister them through officials who have the 
same views as Harvey, loan money to all the 
people at 2 per cent, have all evidences of 
past indebtedness to usurers cancelled and com- 
pel the takers of usury to make restitution. 
Then the mints are to be open to the coinage 
of both gold and silver at a ratio of each to 
the other to be fixed by laws reviving the true 
principles of bimetallism. He would have 
plenty of paper money, too, redeemable in 
taxes due the government, postal dues or any 
other obligation to state or nation, and full 
legal tender. Then he would pass laws to 
break up large landholdings, limiting the 
amount of land any one person can own, He 
doesn’t believe the single tax will do this, 
which shows how much he knows of that 
subject. He says the land owners would sim- 
ply add the tax to the price of the land and 
get out that way. Yes, they would—not: 
with the government taking in taxes every 
penny they added to valuation. If “Coin” isn’t 
any nearer right on the money question than 
he is on the single tax, he’s a total loss as a 
leader. He is going to have a copy of ‘“‘Com- 
mon Sense” “placed in a vault in a reinforced 
concrete cement pyramid, with accompanying 
literature to aid in its translation, with the 
possibility that it may be found by a future 
civilization rising from the ashes of this civil- 
ization; if this one is to go down engulfed in 
a sea of prejudice and human savagery.” He 
fears it is now too late to save civilization, but 
future civilizations shall know he tried. “Coin”’ 
his going to circulate millions of copies of 
“Common Sense.” He has started in circulat- 
ing it among officials, state and national, edi- 
tors and others. The production has fervor in 
plenty and a splendid boldness of statement. 
“Coin” will use all money that may be sent to 
him at Monte Ne, Arkansas, to keep the print- 
ing presses reeling off the pamphlet until every 
man in the country has had one placed in his 
hands. This beats George B. McClellan Har- 
vey all hollow. The new-old Harvey, Wm. H.., 
otherwise Coin, bids fair to be all the Harvey 
there is in the crisis and he’s going to play hell 
on his watch as he did in 1894 when all the 
people of brains in the country put in about 
two years in either supporting or confuting 
his fascinating plea for the free ‘and unlimited 
coinage of silver in the ratio of 16 to 1 with- 
out waiting for the consent of any other na- 
tion. “Coin’s Financial School gave us a tre- 
mendous scare 26 years ago. It also gave us 
Bryan and Roosevelt and Wilson and the whole 
long campaign for the unfanging of the spe- 
cial interests, but it is the conviction of “Coin” 
Harvey that the campaign has accomplished 
nothing and the last condition of the people is 
worse than all conditions that have gone be- 
fore. And there’s much evidence to support 
his conclusions however he may err in the 
argument leading up to it, 
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Ir any form of political crookedness was 
not used in the election of Mr. Newberry to 
the Michigan senatorship the explanation of 
the oversight is simple. It was a form not 
yet discovered or invented. 





Our Bureaucratic National Park 

THE season approaches for outings in the 
great National Parks, and coincidentally there 
arises complaint of lovers of those recreation- 
al reservations against the bureaucratic ad- 
ministration of the vast and beautiful spaces. 
It will be some time before travel to Europe 
will be resumed in old time volume. This 
year there will be a huge number of visitors 
to our Western parks, “seeing America first,” 
and being disgusted by the service they re- 
ceive from the Government. There is need 
for reform in the administration of most of 
our National Parks. 

Monopolistic concessions in National Parks 
are given by a bureau, by an autocratic Direc- 
tor, who was not chosen and cannot be re- 
moved by the public he serves and rules, 
These parks are not ruled by law, but by 
orders and regulations issued by the Director. 
Without the consent of anyone, this Director 
can revoke an old order and make a new one. 
The courts do not review his acts. The Na- 
tional Parks are administered without the 
consent of the governed. The history of the 
Yellowsfone and other national parks shows 
that the monopolistic concession companies 
have been the political machines of the char- 
tering rulers. Literally thousands of travelers 
through national parks have suffered from 
over-charge, insolence, carelessness of public 
servants there. Thousands of protests are 
made every summer and indeed in every sea- 
son. The universal complaint is: “The trans- 
portation company rules the park.” Travelers 
have tried in vain to have the way of handling 
things in parks changed. There is no direct 
way to get results. Bureaucratic administra- 
tion, hand-in-glove with monopolistic conces- 
sionaires, is a combination that has not been 
broken. 

Last summer the Director of National 
Parks (Department of the Interior) gave an 
intended monopolistic concession for the haul- 
ing of travelers through the Rocky Mountain 
National Park. The excuse for this was the 
protection of the traveler. Up to the time of 
this concession the Rocky Mountain National 
Park had developed under competitive pri 
vate enterprise. There were twenty privately 
owned hotels, each with its own transporta- 
tion service. Cases of over-charge or poor serv- 
ice were extremely rare. That this competitive 
way of doing things suited the traveler 's 
seen in the fact that the Rocky Mountain Ne 
tional Park had as many travelers each yea 
as the combined attendance at Yosemite, Yel 
lowstone and Glacier Parks, which were w- 
der the alleged blessings of monopolistic, Fed- 
eral-supervised service. In the Rocky Moun- 
tain National Park the traveler had “zip 
service at popular prices. Hotel owners, caf 
owners, guides and others who served trav 
elers in this park had individuality, acquait- 
tance with the region, an interest in the tra\- 
eler higher than money, and these people gavé 
the guest local color, real hospitality and re 
reation. The visitor carried away memories 
of new friends. He had lived in almost ide? 
conditions—conditions which can hardly &] 
ist under monopoly. Under the concessiot, 
supervised by park officials, the transportatio 
rates have been approximately doubled. The 
service has fallen below the standard set uh 
der competition. The schedules have bee! 
made that mean most money for the com 
pany, not the comfort of the traveler; mo 
car drivers are strangers to the region. At 
there is the usual insolence which autocra¢ 
has for those who must take its sefvitt 
Travelers to this park had not requested thi 
concession, nor had anyone, but the conce 
sionaire who-got it. Protest was made agaifs 
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its being given. The only persons who pushed 
this concession were the Director of Na- 
tional Parks and the officers of the Rocky 

Mountain Parks ‘Transportation Company 

which already had a monopoly in Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 

This concession was given nearly a year 
ago. It was given without the knowledge of 
the public. Since then, a combination of the 
National Park Service, the Traisportation 
Company concerned, the Manager of the Den- 
ver Tourist Bureau and a few politicians, have 
endeavored to clinch the cinch by suppressing 
public discussion of it. The concession car- 
ries large opportunities for rewards and pun- 
ishments. Few people dare to come out pub- 
licly against it. Although less than a year old 
this powerful company is an active political 
machine. People who oppose and criticize it 
have not been able to get a Denver paper to 
discuss the matter and the Denver Civic and 
Commercial Association declines to have a 
public debate of the concession. The Denver 
Tourist Bureau has sent a letter to a number 
of Chambers of Commerce in Colorado towns 
urging no publicity for the criticism. Sec- 
tion four of the bill under which this Park 
was established says, in reference to govern- 
ing regulations that they are “primarily 
aimed at the freest use of the said park for 
recreation purposes.” Being forced to accept 
such cars and such service as the monopoly 
offers hardly is “freest use.” 

Many thousand acres of privately owned 
land and several privately owned hotels are 
within the bounds of this park. This trans- 
portation monopoly has all the private prop- 
erty within its grasp. The bill creating the 
park assured absolute protection to the pri- 
vate holdings enclosed within the park. This 
concession violates the law and_ gives. this 
transportation monopoly the power of black- 
mail over this private property worth mil- 
lions. This company can keep within the law 
and ruin the owners of this privately owned 
property and absorb their holdings. 

Those who have fought*the concessionaires 
have decided that the remedy for the condi- 
tions complained of is the establishment of 
a rule or law that any reliable transportation 
company—reliable through being a property 
owner or by the giving of proper security- 
be allowed to haul passengers through the 
Rocky Mountain National Park by complying 
with the traffic regulations of the park. 

We need more National Parks; and a num- 
ber of existing ones need to be enlarged. But 
first of all, Congress might well change the 
kingly, political-machine methods of adminis- 
tering these parks and provide for the con- 
duct of them by officials directly responsible 
to the public. The Palisades Interstate Park 
1s handled by a Board of Park Commission- 
ers, under state laws, who are directly re- 
sponsible to the people. Reform the nationa! 
parks |! 

Sop 

RENT profiteering is on the rampage in St. 
Louis. The benefits of the unprecedented 
local boom are reflected primarily in the in- 
crement of land values. The land monop- 
olist gets his first and last and the store or 
shopkeeper and manufacturer have to boost 
the cost of living to get their tribute for the 
landlord. All ye that are weary and are heavy 
laden with rent exaction, look into the rem- 
edy proposed in the single tax. 

foots 
REPEAL the Overman law which gives the 
President power at will to transfer the func- 
tions and duties of any officials and depart- 
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ments to other officials and departments, sus- 
pending all constitutional and other limitations. 
The law was tolerable as a war measure, but 
the war is over. Now its abrogation is nec- 
essary in order to rid us of a grievous ail- 
ment—too much Wilson. 


foods 

THE owners of the railroads have got them 
back from the government with a goodly guar- 
antee of earnings. ‘The public will get what 
they can compel the owners to yield. ‘The 
workers are put off with oily, soft Wilsonian 
words of promise. The President does a fine 
job of “stalling.” It’s the old Wilsonian story. 
When he says a thing will be all right, it is 
all right, and don’t you doubt it, for, if you 
do, you'll “break the heart of the world.” 


Sofood 


Another Shaw 
By Charles a Finger 
Tia ago, when I was young and beautiful, 


I was handy with the single sticks. One day 
a gymnasium instructor showed me a new 
and painful trick. With a quick turn of the wrist, 
he brought the ash-around in such fashion that 
it gave a sharp, slicing cut to my right elbow. Nine 
times out of ten it struck the “funny bone.” It 

was difficult to find a guard for it, but it was a 

handsome trick to know. That was the “Shaw cut” 

and the only new one added to the single-stick code 
during a half century. 

Shaw, the inventor, was not the G. B. S. of “Cashel 
Byron,” but Fred G. Shaw, who fought the momo- 
rable fight in the Rand in 1894 with Williams. Some 
fight fans may recall him as the middle-weight ama- 
teur who met Slavin in a four-round draw once when 
it was generally conceded that Shaw had the best 
of it. Further to identify him, those interested in 
the psychic world will know him as the author of 
“Death Surviving Consciousness of Man.” Or, prop- 
erly to vouch for his entire respectability, he is 
Frederick G. Shaw, Assoc. M. Inst. C. E., F. G. S., 
M. M. S, author of a scientific treatise on the 
“Gegenscheim Light.” Followers and disciples of 
the gentle Isaac Walton know him as the amateur 
champion in fly trout casting from 1904-8, and: his 
work entitled “The Complete Science of Fly Fish- 
ing and Spinning” is considered authoritative on the 
other side. But in astronomical circles he is best 
known by his monograph on “Comets and Their 
tans.* 

When, recently, Pal Moore, the bantam weight, met 
Eugene Criqui, many thought that the American lost 
to the French lad by reason of his grand stand play. 
A study of that and other contests, notably the 
Jimmy Wilde and Pat Moore affair, and the Wells- 
Moran battle, moved Shaw to write “The Science of 
Self-Defense,” a book published by himself at 47 
Finchley Rook, London, N. W., that is calculated to 
have an immense elevating and awakening influence 
on the young pugilists of today, an influence that 
must endure. His descriptions are elaborate and 
vivid, and his familiarity with pugilists and pugil- 
ism furnishes him with subject matter in profusion. 

He soundly berates in the pages of this new book 
many modern boxers for their adoption of what he 
calls “flashy and meretricious American methods,” 
and is scornful of the hugging and clinching that 
disgraces latter day boxing. He heartily favors the 
immediate elimination of the big purse. Succinctly 
he offers these axioms: 

1. Cultivate in-fighting. It wins. 

2. Keep out of clinches. It loses. 

3. Hit hard and often as you can. It pays. 

4. Follow up every hit you make, no matter 
where it has landed. Follow by in-fighting, hard, 
fierce and continuous. The man who taps and gets 
away, is playing the fool. 

Shaw draws a sharp line between “in-fighting” 


cerned—and it needs none; 
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and, “fight’ag in.” By the former he means fighting 
within distance as opposed to “out-fighting.” The 
latter term he takes to mean that “in-fighting’” which 
leads to those ugly clinching and mauling coutests 
recently fashionable but never favored by the older 
school of fighters. He advocates, as especially ef- 
fective under the knock-out system, a blow struck in 
the vertical plane with the elbow starting from close 
into the side. 

I take this opportunity of directing the attention 
of sedentary intellectuals to the work of a real and 
earnest teacher whose literary style places him among 
the best of prose writers in a confessedly corrupt age. 
Should his subject matter, however, repel those of 
a serious bent, it is well to know that he has writ- 
ten on the “Pseudomorphic Theory of the Witwaters- 
rand Conglomerates,’ which some geologists have 
spoken highly of. 
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Bolsheviki 


THE CONSERVATIVE SPEAKS 
By Howard Munford Jones 


9 WAS trotzky and the denikine 
Did kiev and kolchak in the wabe, 


All frowsy was the dank lenine, 
And the moscow reds outgabe. 


Beware the bolshevik, my son, 

His claws, they scratch, his head is thick, 
Beware the drosky-bird and shun 
The frumious menshivik. 


He took his samovar in hand, 
Long time the volga foe he sought, 
Then rested he by the dwina tree, 
And stood awhile in’ thought. 


And as he stood in slavic thought, 
The bolshevik with eyes of flame 
Did raymondrobbins through the wood 
And spargoed as it came. 


One two—one two—and through and through 
Decrees went snicker-snack ; 
He left it dead, and with its head 

He petrograded back. 


And hast thou slain the bolshevik ? 
Come to my arms, thou lettish boy! 
Calloo! Callay! O soviet day! 

He cossacked in his joy. 


’Twas trotzky and the denikine 

Did kiev and kolchak in the wabe, 

All frowsy was the dank lenine, 
And the moscow reds outgabe. 
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‘Monsieur Beaucaire 
By Silas Bent 


ATCHES and powdered periwigs, rapiers and 
Pintsizve ladies fair in hoops, courtiers in cloaks 

and dazzling doublets, the glitter and glamor 
of Bath, Beau Nash himself in suave dominion over 
the whirl of fashion and gaiety; fancy all that set 
to music. Lo, it has been done! André. Messager 
has done it, with the flower of Booth Tarkinton’s 
romance as his inspiration, and it is being sung at 
the New Amsterdam Theatre in New York. It is 
being sung, moreover, to a Broadway glad enough 
to escape from the realities of reconstruction and 
post-bellum investigations into the realm of airy 
fancy. 

“Monsieur Beaucaire” is light opera without a leg 
to stand on; without a visible leg, that is to say, so 
far as the fascinating feminine contingent is con- 
indeed, in the light- 
minded mood its amorous lyrics and frolicksome 
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ballads induce, it is difficult to resist the tempta 
tion to assure you that the chorus needs no visible 
means of support. Let connoisseurs in fleshings 
and specialists in sex-lure see “Aphrodite” at the 
Century. There are enough who prefer melody 
and mirth and sex romanticized to pack the spa- 
cious and pretentious New Amsterdam for eight 
performances a week. There is’nt a prurient situ- 
ation nor a suggestive line in all the book of “Beau- 
caire,” and that Gotham should gobble it so greedily 
passes the understanding of those who profess to 
know Broadway best. 

Thanks to this triumph, Mr. Tarkington occupies 
a place in the undisputed van of Manhattan enter- 
tainers; for at the Hudson Theatre, “Clarence,” an- 
other success depicting a young soldier’s return, with 
that adolescent background which Mr. Tarkington 
paints more tenderly and laughingly than anyone 
else, holds the boards. Probably it is the best com- 
edy he has written. And although liberties have been 
taken with the movement of “Beaucaire,” especially 
as to the ending (because to permit the brilliant 
and blue-blooded hero to flout Lady Mary Carlisle 
at the final curtain, would be wholly incompatible 
with romantic operatic traditions and requirements) 
it is still true that the reckless adventure and lilt 
and bloom have been retained in the present show- 
ing, and serve to enhance its appeal. To receive 
royalties with each hand from a theatric success 
is to realize the Midas touch. When one considers 
that Zoé Akins is said to reap from sixteen to 
eighteen hundred dollars a week from “Déclassée,” 
the burgeois imagination falters at the showers ot 
zold which must be deluging Mr. Tarkington. 

This “Beaucaire” was brought over from London 
by Gilbert Miller, son of Actor-Manager Henry 
Miller, after a long run there, and is being sung 
by the London company, save that Blanche Tomlin 
has replaced Maggie Teyte as its heroine. It is 
written in a prologue and three acts, built in sur- 
prising accord, for a composition of this character, 
with the accepted rules of dramatic structure, and 
set to a score always sweet and often lovely. The 
prologue shows Beaucaire’s lodgings in Bath, at the 
moment he traps the Duke of IV intersect cheating at 
cards, and exacts from him, as the price of silence, 
an introduction to the dance that evening. The first 
act takes place in Lady Rellerton’s ballroom, where 
the supposed French barber, posing as a nobleman, 
is presented to Lady Mary, the beauty of Bath 
The second shows a garden in Mr. Frederick Ran- 
tison’s park nearby, where the imposter is betravec! 
by the card-cheat, and: where, beset by half a dozen 
gentlemen and their lackeys, he saves himself by the 
display of an incredible swordsmanship. The third 
shows the Assembly Room at Bath, and here the 
stranger is revealed as His Royal Highness, the 
Duc d’Orleans, and accepts the homage of the French 
ambassador before bowing in princely. triumph over 
Lady Mary's hand. 

It is but necessary to name these scenes to indi- 
cate the variety and brilliance of the stage settings 
they make possible. The “scenic investiture,” if I 
may appropriate a well-beloved phrase of the dra- 
matic reporter, is lavish; and even more opulent 
is the costuming, which throughout the Opera, amid 
manifold shiftings and recombinations of pastel 
tints, is a continuous delight to the eye. 


Fot the purposes of light opera, voices of dis- 
tinction and power are not a necessity. The voices 
enlisted to exploit M. Messager’s score are pleasing, 
some of them exceptional. The part of Beaucaire 
is taken by Marion Green, a personable and ac- 
complished young American baritone, who, after 
making his mark in Chicago, went on to London, 
cannily cvading none-too-discriminating New York 
first-nighters until his position was assured. He 
divides honors pretty evenly with John Clarke, who 
plays the part of Philip Molyneux, and who has in 
the second act a lyric, “Honor and Love,” which he 
sings with special effect. Spencer Trevor’s Rakell 
is a lesser part distinguished by humor and savior 
faire. Miss Tomlin sings Lady Mary's lines and 
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the song “Philomel” in particular, with very con- 
siderable grace and swectness. Lenox Pawle, who 
plays Mr. Bantison, the rich, fat and timorous 
suitor for Lady Mary’s favor, is responsible for the 
majority of the laughs of the evening. 

Adrian Ross did the creditable lyrics for the piece, 
and Frederick Lonsdale the libretto. A. L. Erlanger 
is managing the production. Each has done his 
share, I suppose, toward its success; but it seems 
to me that a large share must be set down to a 
factor often strangely ignored in preparing girl- 
and-music confections for American consumption; 
the factor of a healthy and healthful appetite on the 
part of the theatre-going public for clean and in- 


spiriting entertainment. 
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Pins for Wings 


By Emanuel Morgan 
XVIII. 
ALFRED NOYES 


OBIN HOOD 
R Singing hymns 
For England. 


GEORGE O’NEIL 


whe 


Petals 
In a glass of milk. 


2, 
toon 


ARTHUR GUITERMAN 

A banjo 
Bumps a rose. 

tof 

CHARLES WHARTON STORK 

Stilts 
Clasping. 

ofe 

ZoE AKINS 

An electric light 
In a lotus. 


od 
FREDERICK FANNING AYER 
Frederick 
Fanning 
Air. 


reho 
LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE 
An iron wheel 
With a navel of gold. 
- 
GILBERT MURRAY 
A discus-thrower 


Perfumed. 
% 


GABRIELLE D’ANNUZzIO 
A passion-flower 
Dipped in ammonia. 
ote 


. 


HAROLD MONROE 


© A new thigh 


Flecked with old mortality. 


2. 


bod 
ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 
Hob-nail 
Etchings. 
ofee 


WALTER CONRAD ARENSBERG. 
Water-pretzels. 
foe 
LIzETTE WooLwortH REESE. 
A singing hinge 
Of home. 


? 
“ 


Mary CAROLYN DAVIES. 
A flutter of skirts 
Between life and death. 


J 
mt 


A. E. HousMAN 
A dead lad 
Laughing. 
[THE END] 








The Clerk's Quest. 


By George Moore. 


low down in the list of clerks in the firm of 

Quin and Wee. He did his work so well that 
he seemed born to do it, and it was felt that any 
change in which Dempsey was concerned would Le 
unlucky. Managers had looked at Dempsey doubt- 
ingly and had left him in his habits. New partners 
had come into the business, but Dempsey showed 
no sign of interest. He was interested only in his 
desk. There it was by the dim window, there were 
his pens, there was his penwiper, there was the 
ruler, there was the blotting-pad. Dempsey was 
always the first to arrive and the last to leave. 
Once in thirty years of service he had accepted a 
holiday; it had been a topic of conversation all 
the morning, and the clerks tittered when he came 
into the bank in the afternoon saying he had heen 
looking into the shop windows all the morning, and 
had come down to the bank to see how they were 
wetting on. 

An obscure, clandestine, taciturn little man occu- 
pying in life only the space necessary to bend over 
a desk, and whose conical head leaned to one side 
as if in token of his humility. 

It seemed that Dempsey had no other ambition 
than to be allowed to stagnate at a desk to the eni 
of his life, and this modest ambition would have 
been realized had it not been for a slight accident— 
the single accident that had found its way into Demp- 
sey’s well-ordered and closely-guarded life. One 
summer’s day, when the heat of the areas was ris- 
ing and filling the open window, Dempsey’s somno- 
lescent senses were moved by a soft and suave per- 
fume. At first he was puzzled to say whence it 
came; then he perceived that it had come from 
the bundle of checks which he held in his hand; 
and then that the odoriferous paper was a pale 
pink check in the middle of the bundle. He had 
hardly seen a flower for thirty years, and could not 
determine whether the odor was that of mignonette, 
or honeysuckle, or violet. But at that moment the 
checks were called for; he handed them to his sv- 
perior, and with cool hand and clear brain continued 
to make entries in the ledger until the bank closed. 


But that night, just as he was falling asleep, a 
remembrance of the insinuating perfume returned 
to him. He wondered whose check it was and re- 
gretted not having looked at the signature, and many 
times during the succeeding weeks he paused as he 
was making entries in the ledger to think if the 
haunting perfume was rose, lavender, or mignonette. 
It was not the scent of rose, he was sure of that. 
And a vague swaying of hope began. Dreams that 
had died or had never been born floated up like 
things from the depths of the sea, and many old 
things that he had dreamed about or had _ never 
dreamed at all drifted about. Out of the depths 
of life a’hope that he had never known, or that the 
severe rule of his daily life had checked long ago, 
began its struggle for life, and when the same 
sweet odor came again—he knew now it was the 
scent of heliotrope—his heart was lifted and he was 
overcome in a sweet possessive trouble. He sought 
for the check amid the bundle of checks, and, find- 
ing it, he pressed the paper to his face. The check 
was written in a thin, feminine handwriting, and 
was signed “Henrietta Brown,” and the name and 
handwriting were pregnant with occult significances 
in Dempsey’s disturbed mind. His hand paused 
amid the entries, and he grew suddenly aware of 
some dim, shadowy form, gracile and sweet-smelling 
as the spring—moist shadow of wandering cloud, 
emanation of earth, or woman herself? Dempsey 
pondered, and his absent-mindedness was notice, 
and occasioned comment among the clerks. 

For the first time in his life he was glad when 
the office hours were over. He wanted to be alone, 
he wanted to think, he felt he must abandon him 
self to the new influence that had so suddenly and 
unexpectedly entered his life. Henrietta Brow; 


F's thirty years Edward Dempsey had worked 
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the name persisted in his mind like a half-forgotten, 
half-remembered tune; and in his efforts to realize 
her beauty he stopped before the photographic dis- 
plays in the shop windows; but none of the famous 
or the infamous celebrities there helped him in the 
least. He could only realize Henrietta Brown by 
turning his thoughts from without and seeking the 
intimate sense of her perfumed checks. The end 
of every month brought a check from Henrietta 

Brown, and for a few moments the clerk was 

transported and lived beyond himself. 

An idea had fixed itself in his mind. He knew 
not if Henrietta Brown was young or old, pretty 
or ugly, married or single; the perfume and the 
name were sufficient, and could no longer he sep- 
arated from the new idea, now forcing its way through 
the fissures in the failing brain of this poor little bach- 
elor clerk—that idea of light and love and grace 
so inherent in man, but which rigorous circumstance 
had compelled Dempsey to banish from his life. 

Dempsey had had a mother to support for many 
years, and had found it impossible to economize. 
But since her death he had laid by about £150; 
he thought of this money with awe, and, awed by his 
good fortune, he thought how much more he might 
save before he was forced to leave his employment ; 
and to have touched a penny of his savings would 
have seemed to him a sin near to sacrilege. Yet he 
did not hesitate for a single moment to send Henri- 
ctta Brown, whose address he had been able to ob- 
tain through the bank books, a diamond brooch 
which had cost £20. He omitted to say whence it 
had come, and for days he lived in a warm wonder- 
ment, satisfied in the thought that she was wearing 
something that he had seen and touched. 

His ideal was now by him ard always, and its 
dominion was so complete that he neglected his 
duties at the bank, and was censured by the amazed 
manager. The change of his condition was so ob- 
vious that it became the subject for gossip, and 
jokes were now beginning to pass into serious con- 
jecturing. Dempsey took no notice, and his plans 
matured amid jokes and theories. The desire to 
write and reveal himself to his beloved had be- 
come imperative; and after some very slight hesi- 
tation—for he was moved more by instinct than by 
reason—he wrote a letter urging the fatality of the 
circumstances that separated them, and explaining 
rather than excusing this revelation of his identity. 
His letter was full of deference, but at the same 
time it left no doubt as to the nature of his attach- 
ments and hopes. The answer to this letter was a 
polite note begging him not to persist in this cor- 
respondence, and warning him that, if he did, it 
would become necessary to write to the manager of 
the bank. But the return of his brooch did not 
dissuade Dempsey from the pursuit of his ideal; anc 
as time went by it became more and more impossible 
for him to refrain from writing love letters, and 
sending occasional presents of jewelry. When the 
letters and the jewelry were returned to him he put 
them away carelessly, and he bought the first sparkle 

of diamonds that caught his fancy, and forwarded 
ring, bracelet, and ear-ring, with whatever words of 
rapturous love that came up in his mind. 

One day he was called into the manager’s room, 
severely reprimanded, and -eventually pardoned in 
consideration of his long and faithful services. But 
the reprimands of his employers were of no use, and 
he continued to write to Henrietta Brown, growing 
more and more careless of his secret, dropping 
brooches about the office and letters. At last the 
story was whispered from desk to desk. Dempsey’s 
dismissal was the only course open to the firm, and 
it was with much regret that the partners told their 
old servant that his services were no longer required. 


To their surprise Dempsey seemed quite unaffected 
by his dismissal; he even seemed relieved, and left 
the bank smiling, thinking of Henrietta, bestowing 
no thought on his want of means. He did not even 
think of providing himself with money by the sale 
of some of the jewelry he had about him, nor of 
going to his lodging and packing up his clothes, he 
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did not think how he should get to Edinburgh—it 
was there that she lived. He thought of her even 
to the exclusion of the simplest means of reaching 
her, and was content to walk about the streets in 
happy mood, watching for glimpses of some evan- 
escent phantom at the wood’s edge, wearing a star 
on her forehead, or catching sight in “the wood’s 
depths of a glistening shoulder and feet flying 
towards the reeds. Full of happy aspiration he wan- 
dered, seeking the country through the many strag- 
gling villages that hang like children round the 
skirts of Dublin and passing through one of these 
at night fall, and, feeling tired, he turned into the 
bar of an inn, and asked for bread and cheese. 

“Come a long way, governor?” said one of two 
rough fellows. 

“I am going a long way,” replied Dempsey; “I am 
going north—very far north.” 


” 


“And what may yer be going north for, if I- may 
make bold to ask?” 

“I am going to the lady I love, and I am taking 
her beautiful presents of jewelry.” 

The two rough fellows exchanged glances; and 
it is easy to imagine how Dempsey was induced to 
let them have his diamonds, so that inquiries might 
be made of a friend round the corner regarding their 
value. After waiting a little while, Dempsey paid 
for his bread and cheese, and went in search of 
the thieves. But the face of Henrietta Brown ob- 
literaterd all remembrances of thieves and diamonds, 
and he wandered for a few days, sustained by his 
dream and crusts that his appearance drew from 


the pitiful. At last he even neglected to ask for a , 


crust, and, foodless, followed the beckoning vision, 
from sunrise to sundown. 


It was a soft, quiet summer’s night when Demp- 
sey lay down to sleep for the last time. He was 
very tired, he had been wandering all day, and 
threw himself on the grass by the road side. He lay 
there looking up at the stars, thinking of Henrietta, 
knowing that everything was slipping away, and he 
passing into’a diviner sense. Henrietta seemed to 
be coming nearer to him and revealing herself more 
clearly; and when the word of dealth was in his 
throat, and his eyes opened for the last time, it 
seemed to him that one of the stars came down 
from the sky and laid its bright face upon his shoul- 
der.—From “The Untilled Field.” 
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Songs by the Kitchen Sink 


By Irma R. Frankenstein 

MET the poet walking through the picture gal- 
I lery and I wondered if something like beauty 

in his soul caught the dreams that the painters 
were trying to put on their canvases. I stopped to 
talk to him, and for some unaccountable reason I 
did not want him to think that poetry and painting 
spell Life to me. Maybe I felt that way because I 
had been looking at the pictures in the farther gal- 
lery, where a painter had put war on his canvases, 
dead men hanging from trees and women and chil- 
dren being chased down roadways by terror. I don’t 
remember what I said, but the poet answered “Life 
is a paradox.” And then, in the picture gallery we 
found ourselves talking about washing dishes. When 
I was younger I should have expected the poet to 
remain in character, but I believe it is the style now 
for poets to be men, and it is much more comfortable. 
...e Td had always wanted to meet a poet walking 
in a picture gallery or a garden, and when I met one 
we talked about washing dishes. 


WASHING DISHES. 
I hate washing dishes 
Because I’m a lady with pink finger nails 
And I hate to soil my hands. 
But some one must wash dishes 
If we would have homes, 
Little places set apart 
Where all the noisy world cannot come in, 
And gentleness and beauty reign. 
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The maids? 

The maids are saying, “They’re not our dishes 
The world is offering other jobs and getter pay. 
Why should we wash your clattering dishes?” 
And so I, who am a lady, 

Must put my white hands in hot, greasy water. 
And one day in a soap bubble, 

A round, opaline, perfect thing 

There flashed back at me 

The rainbow in all its radiant colors, 

And every color was a letter, 

Spelling the word that holds the world together, 
“Service.” 


And always since that day 

I look for rainbows playing in my dish-pan; 
They come and go 

While dishes, like souls, 

Are cleansed by beauty. 


+ 


DISHWASHER. 


Three times every day they come, 
Rows and rows of dishes, 
Clattering, greasy dishes, 

Stacks and stacks of dishes. 


And you wash till your back aches 
And your hands are red and thick, 
And your eyes smart from the steam, 
And your feet are heavy clods, 

And at night you dream of dishes 
And hear them in your sleep. 


You fight your way through dishes, 

Stacks and stacks of dishes, 

Rows and rows of dishes, 

Clattering, greasy dishes, 

Three times every day. . 


yy 
COOKING. 


Whether I write or not, 

The world cares not a got, 

As merrily it spins and reels; 

But I think it would stand stock still 
And my family would fare but ill 

If nobody cooked the meals. 


‘ 
% 
A LADY. 


You're young, and pretty, 

And I see you washing dishes, 
Yet I know you hate the job, 
You love your pretty hands, 
You love ease and comfort, 
You love to be waited on, 
You love being a lady. 


But I look into the soul of you 

And I see you love home, and a man, 
You want to make a place set apart 

Like a picture in a frame, 

Where the man you love 

May find peace and sweet companionship. 


And so you wash dishes 

And put your soul into them, 
Trying to keep your soul white, 
Trying to keep the soul of a lady, 
For homes are made by white souls, 
Not by white hands. 

Will the man know it 

When your dear hands are red 
And others are young and pretty? 
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Letters from the People 


*ThepCaillaux Case 


Munn Avenue, 
Feb. 24, 1920. 


76 North 

East Orange, N. J., 
Editor of Reepvy’s Mirror: 
I have read your editorial on the 
Caillaux case in the issue of the “Mir- 
RoR” of 19th. 
sions make strange reading to one who 
has perused the stenographic report of 


the testimony in the case of the Bonnet 


February Your conclu- 


Rouge conspirators. I have also read 
Dr. Gibbons’ article in the “Century” to 
which you refer. 

You say, “His (Caillaux’s) wife had 
killed the editor of Figaro for printing 
a scandal about her relations with Cail- 
laux before their marriage.” 

I have 
Calmette in the Figdro, which were the 
I can 


read the articles of Gaston 


cause of his assassination, and 
say in all truth that this accusation is 
unfounded. Neither 
riage nor his 
alluded to. Calmette was exposing by 
documentary illicit 
and secret relations with Germany, and 
it was the fear of further exposures that 


Calliaux’s = mar- 


personal affairs were 


proofs, Caillaux’s 
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to kill him. 
feared Cal- 


induced Madame Caillaux 


Hler defense was that she 
mette might publish the correspond- 
which, by the 


way, had all been exposed years before 


ence to which you refer 


in Caillaux’s divorce suit against his 


first wife—although Caillaux himself 
had received assurances from Calmette, 
through mutual friends, that he would 
not publish this or any other correspond- 
ence not of a public nature. 

I mention this because every evidence 
pointed to the fact that Calmette was a 
high-minded man, actuated by patriotic 
motives, and your statement, it seems 
to me, does him grave injustice. I am 
sure you would not have made it if you 
were familiar with all the facts. 

I refer you to an article on this same 
Caillaux case which was published in 
the May, 1919, number of Everybody's 
magazine, a copy of which [ am mailing 
you. The material for this article was 
drawn by me, almost exclusively, from 
original documents and testimony. 

Your—or Dr. Adams’—inference that 
if Germany had won the war, Caillaux 
would have been justified in his conduct, 
would excuse Benedict Arnold or any 
other traitor. 


If the truth is ever fully known, } 
think it that 
started out in the honest belief that his 


will develop Caillaux 
policy of friendliness for Germany and 
of antagonism to England was the best 
permanent policy for France. 

If we compare his career with that 
of Aaron Burr, | think we will come to 
the conclusion that there was a close 
analogy between the motives of the two 
men. Burr never dreamed for a mo- 
ment that the result of his duel with 
Hamilton would make of him, the man 
of the hour, an outcast and a pariah. It 
was an embittered spirit that caused him 
later to plot against his country. After 
the murder of Calmette and especially 
after Madame Caillaux’s acquittal, Cail- 
laux could go nowhere in France with- 





out insult or danger of personal vio- 
lence. No doubt this changed and em- 
bittered the man and urged him on to 
the acts for which he is being tried, 
That he will be convicted may be doubt- 
ful—you remember that Burr was ac- 
quitted. . 

The present Chamber of Deputies, 
newly elected by the free and unrestrict- 
ed suffrage of France, is against him 
just as the previous Chamber was 
friendly to him, but the new Senate, 
which is trying him, and which was 
elected by restricted suffrage, is said to 
lean towards him. This proves noth- 
ing but the vagaries of French politics 
and the fact that Internationalism stiil 
has its followers, and powerful ones, in 
France. 

C. P. Conno._ty, 








3855 Olive Street 


IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


Special Department 








J. N. SEROPYAN 


Oriental Rugs 
PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLE 


for Cleaning and Repairing 
Cleanest and Best Work Done in the City 


Phone, Lindell 3264 








Third Floor. 
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article. 


From China and Japan Come These Gorgeous 
Kimonos, Hangings, Table Squares, Etc., 


to provide a display such as is seldom 
seen in St. Louis 


W onderful Hand-Embroidered Designs; Marvelously 
Intricate Patterns, Skillfully Executed 


HIS is another shipment that has just arrived, secured recently by 
one of our buyers while traveling through the Orient. 
that land of mystery and idolatry arouse our imagination and cause 
us to wonder that handicraft of such a character could be produced 
by a people having so little opportunity for contact with the art 
treasures of the world. 


The story of each is told on a card attached to the 
All possess that perfection of workmanship, 
that rare blending of gorgeous colors, that distinctive 
atmosphere of the Orient that make them highly desir- 
able to all who know and admire the artisanship of the 


Far East. 


A large portion of the Fourth Floor is being devoted to the display 
of these treasures, while the Kimonos are shown in the Negligee Shop— 


essmennie 
Yoniewoord “Dou 


His stories of 
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Lafayette, The Church, 
The “Caseys™ 
Washington, D. C., Feb. 29, 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


1920. 


I see by the art notes of a local paper 
that the Knights of Columbus are 
about to erect in Metz a replica of the 
Lafayette statue by Paul Bartlett, pre- 
sented by the public school children’ of 
the United States to the city of Paris, 
May I ask why? 

That it is a good thing for all Ameri- 
cans to honor the brave young Marquis 
who has been pronounced solemnly as 
the benefactor of all mankind is evident, 
and the spot where the apostle of Civic 
freedom first heard of the struggle 
for independence in progress in the col- 
onies, marks the selection of the site as 
thoughtful and appropriate. 

But the donors? The “Caseys” are 
Catholic clear through, and if they ap- 
ply the same rules to dead candidates 
that they would to living, the selection 
of Lafayette is most unfortunate. One 
must presume that they have intended 
to honor a Catholic hero, whereas noth- 
ing is further removed from the truth. 
Washington’s friend and intimate asso- 
ciate abjured the Catholic faith before 
he had reached majority, and became a 
fervent convert to the Masonic order. 

It is possible to verify this by current 
accounts of Lafayette’s attendance on 
lodge ceremonies and by the fact that 
every state Masonic organization in this 
country adopted resolutions on his death 
and held memorial services for him. 

Catholics, on the contrary, took no 
notice of his demise, and no Catholic 
writer of note claims Lafayette as a 
member of that church, after his early 
He made violent war on the 
Catholic church in behalf of religious 
liberty after he had obtained a semblance 
of civil freedom through the National 
Assembly. It was he who worked day 
and night to force on the arrogant 
French Bishops and priests the oath pre- 
scribed by the legislative body. Not even 
Viviani nor Clemenceau has in recent 
years dealt more resounding blows 
against the structure of the Church of 
Rome than did the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette. I am reminded of a good friend 
who returned to his native land after 
spending almost a year among the Irish 
people. He praised them esctatically, 
their patriotism, their gifts of heart, 
their literary prowess, their talent for 
Statecraft and oratory, but he added 
sadly: “None of them are cooks.” Now 
the Knights have mighty fine qualities, as 
the government discovered during the 
recent upheaval, and is still admiring 
during the period of reconstruction. It 


IS a pity that none of them are histori- 
ans, 


years. 


M. L. WATKINS. 
foots 


The Position of Roumania. 


Milan, Italy, Jan. 18th. 
Lditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
You seem not to have an understand- 
ing of affairs in the Near East in their 
relation to the world situation. The 
danger is in that quarter, and to my 
thinking Roumania is most important 
to consider in that respect. 
Permit me to explain my view of the 





Roumanian situation. 
conviction, for many months, that the 


It has been my 





two great Latin people—the Italians and 
the Roumanians—have the destiny of 
Europe in their hands, and that the fu- 
ture of Europe depends upon the im- 
mediate action of these two peoples. But 
it is to Roumania especially the great 
responsibility and peril are now at hand. 
There has been so much vaccilation and 
delay on the parts of the Great Powers 
regarding Roumanian, and so much cor- 
ruption has entered the problem upon 
the hands of tyrannous international 
finance, as well as upon German hands, 
that now the Bolshevist is in a poistion 
to challenge civilization; he has been 
placed in that position by the blind ac- 
tion—or rather the blind inaction—of 
the Great Powers. Certainly, our civili- 
zation is in sore need of a new birth; 
it is too corrupt and exhausted to con- 
tinue as it is. But the Bolshevist comes 
to destroy, not to build; he comes not 
with the world’s new birth, but with 
the world’s utter woe and death in his 
hands. And it is Roumania, it is her 
already betrayed and martyred people, 
that stands across the Bolshevist’s path. 


For the Bolshevist hosts—whether of 
armies or propagandists—will not ad- 


vance through Poland first, but will 
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strive to sweep across Roumania and 
down to Constantinople and to the Adri- 
atic, possessing the Balkans and effect- 
ing a junction with the Turks, then 
sweeping through Vienna and across 
Europe. And there is no Kosciusko to 
stop these new barbarians at the gates of 
Vienna; there is no Charles Martel to 
stop them at Tours. 


The course I have indicated is the 
course that every Asiatic invasion has 
taken, through all the centuries, clear 
back into the twilight of history. I am 
certain it is the course the~ Bolshevist 
armies will take. Even though the Great 
Powers make a kind of peace with Bol- 
shevist Russia now, it will be no more 
than a truce. 


So Roumania must prepare to breast 
the armies of the anti-Christ—of the 
Satan, followed by his hosts, who will 
seem to the down-trodden peoples of the 
world as an Angel of Light, as a de- 
liverer. What happens to Roumania will 
happen to Europe—mayhap to the whole 
world. If Roumania falls, Europe will 
fall, and afterward, America. If Rou- 
mania stands fast, she will be the 
saviour of Europe, of civilization. The 
destinies of all the nations depend upon 
Roumania. 

PICOLOMMINI. 
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A Protest Against a Review 
New York, Feb. 28, 1920. 
I:ditor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Profesor J. D. M. Ford, of Harvard, 
has just brought to our attention the re- 
markable review of his “Main Currents 
of Spanish Literature,” appearing in one 
of your recent issues. 


We are writing you, not to protest, for 
the animus of the article is so evident 
that it cannot posstbly do any harm to 
the sale of the book, but simply to ex- 
press our genuine regret that you have 
allowed your high standard of book re- 
views to be lowered by what is not a 
review at all, but an ill-bred and ma- 
licious personal attack. 


Professor Ford, of course, stands too 
high to be at all hurt by abuse of such 
nature from an unknown. We have, 
however, learned to look upon your book 
reviews as among the very best of the 
country, and we want to assure you that 
we are writing you only because we are 
genuinely sorry that you have allowed 
this attack to take its place among your 
reviews. 

In somewhat striking contrast to this 
so-called review may be placed the Feb- 
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Gold Knives, 
$3.00 to $57.00 
Gold Belt Buckles, 
$9.50 to $30.00 
Gold Thimbles, 
$3.00 to $26.50 
Gold Rosaries, 
$19.00 to $51.00 
Gold Pencils, 
$6.75 to $27.25 
Gold Fountain Pens, 
$14.50 to $41.00 
Vanities, 
$160.00 to $525.00 
Gold Cigarette Cases, 
$53.00 to $1200.00 


Gold 

















Jaccard Novelties of Solid Gold 


Present an Imstant Appeal 


genuine. . 


range upward in price from 
attached 


cloth of gold and cloth of silver 


$40.00 
Rock Crygfal Cold Cream or Salve 
Jars with tops of solid gold $47.50 





Mail Orders 
Carefully Filled. 




















Every woman appreciates the value of costume 
accessories and boudoir appointments which are 


Year by year is this demand more 
universal; in response we offer novelties of 
solid gold, of original design, pleasing sim- 
plicity and quality supreme. 


Solid Gold Mesh Bags in newest shapes and various sizes, 
e : , 
* Gold Lip Stick Holder—plain or engine turned, with chain 


Gold-Mounted Cigarette Cases of leather and of silk; also in 


Gold-Mounted Cigarette Holders 
$6.50 to $227.00 


For the dressing table are many dis- 
tinclive and decorative pieces, as Rock 
Crystal Perfume Bollles with gold tops 





$35.00 to $1,400.00 


$16.50 to $98.00 


$12.25 to $17.50 




















Solid Gold Dorines— 
plain, engraved or en- 
gine turned, some with 
Jeweled tops, priced up- 
ward from 


$27.00 to $300.00 
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rurary issue of La Revista Del Mundo, 
which carries an article by Professor 
Ford, to which the magazine has added 
a full-page portrait of the author and a 
paragraph characterizing him as one of 
the highest authorities on Spanish liter- 
ature in the United States. It further 
refers to him as contributing more than 
any other person to a clear conception 
of the traditions and ideals of Latin- 
American literatre. 

Very truly yours, 

Henry Holt and Company. 

A. C.- DEARBORN. 














The review in question was written 
by Mr. Manuel Joaquin Lorente, a Span- 
ish scholar, the translator of some of 
the “Exemplary Novels” of Cervantes, 
and a gentleman of good literary repute 
and honorable character. The review was 
caustically severe, but presumably Mr. 
Lorente knew what he was writing 
about. And the things he wrote of Mr. 
Ford were not more severe than some of 
the things Mr. Ford wrote about certain 
Spanish authors in his book. In the 
world of criticism those who _ give 
blows must take them. 

EDITOR OF THE MIRROR. 
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P Lawyers in the Bible 
Huntingdon, Pa., Feb. 27th. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 


Law and laws are mentioned many 
times in the Bible, but lawyers are not 
mentioned once in the Old Testament, 
and but three times in the New Testa- 
ment. The Pharisees were seeking to 
entangle Jesus in his talks and St. Mat- 
thew writes thus of their chicancery: 

“Then one of them, which was a law- 
yer, asked him a question, tempting him 
and saying, ‘Masfer, which is the great 
commandment in the law? Jesus said 
unto him, thou shalt love the Lord, thy 
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Ampico. 








plishment of the ideal. 








great charm of his art. 


vast audiences at his concerts. 














After the Concert we again heard 


RACHMANINOFF 


Play his celebrated Prelude, at home on our own Ampico 


"THOUGH Rachmaninoff was not there in person he was there with all the 

The Ampico reproduced Rachmaninoff's playing; 
humanly perfect, with all of the grace, the tenderness, the fire, that so thrills the 
Rachmaninoff's art lives forever! 


She AMPICO 


IN THE 


Chickering 


which brings the Ampico and the Chickering Piano together, is indeed an accom- 
men This store is the exclusive St. Louis representative of the 
Ampico in the Chickering and Franklin Piano. 


FAMOUS-BARR CO. 


St. Louis Home of the Chickering Piano and the Chickering Ampico 


Thanks to 


Sixth Floor 





























God, with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the 
first and great commandment.” 
This episode is repeated in Luke 10-25, 
Elsewhere, in Luke 7-30, it is stated: 
“But the Pharisees and lawyers reject- 
ed the counsel of God against them- 
selves, being not baptized of him.” 
The laws of the Holy Scriptures are 
the specific basis of all human jurispru- 
dence, but it is significant they were not 
given to the world through lawyers. No 
doubt there were many lawyers among 
the Jews, but they did not figure as con- 
stitution makers or legislators, accord- 
ing to the Bible. In later days, however, 
and in these modern times, lawyers are 
most numerous and conspicuous in all 
bodies and organizations having to do 
with lawmaking. There are far too 
many of them. Would it were possible 
to effect a radical curtailment! 


They are in politics for preferment 
and money, and they shape legislation, 
whenever possible, for the prestige, en- 
hancement and profit of their own liti- 
gious profession. They lay the heavy 
hand of hostility upon every legislative 
proposition looking toward reform in 
court methods, toward abatement of liti- 
gation, and toward business-like celerity 
in judicial proceedings, toward prompt 
settlements of commercial disputes, in- 
deed, toward just about everything one 
could think of calculated to bring peace, 
order, contentment and satisfaction to 
the movement of the manifold currents 
of human life. 

The profession of law is, primarily, 
the noblest of earth’s worldly occupa- 
tions; but, practically, it is one of the 
ignoblest, with thousands who follow it. 
And not one word of this criticism is 
designed for lawyers like Mr. Taft, some 
great in quality, character and reputa- 
tion, and others unknown save in their 


own restricted local circles, who hold - 


to the practice of law not more for the 
gratification of their own spiritual and 
intellectual tastes than for the good 
they may do to society. 

Moses was not a lawyer, but he set 
forth the principles on which all law is 
based. The Bible teaches he wrote under 
the direct inspiration of the Almighty. 
We believe this. In no other way is it 
conceivable to the human mind that he 
was able to establish the system of legal 
and social ethics that has governed man- 
kind for thousands of years and which 
no one has been able to improve. 

EsTHER JONES. 


sete 


No Soviet in Glasgow 
Glasgow, Scotland, Feb. 11, 1920. 
Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

I learn that a rumour has been current 
in your city that a soviet government 
has been established in Glasgow, and 
this report is so destitute of even a shred 
of truth that I should like to dissipate it 
at once. 

The Municipal government of this city 
has remained without change in its €s- 
sential characteristics throughout at 
least two generations. It is conducted 
by a Council of about 110 unpaid mem- 
bers, representing 37 wards or districts, 
which each send three councillors. In 
each of the wards one of the three rep- 
resentatives retires each year, but is el- 
igible for re-election, so that the per- 
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The Architects’ Exhibit 


By John Beverley Robinson 

Architectural exhibition? What is 
that? some one asks. Oh, it’s only a lot 
of drawings that nobody understands, 
hung on a wall; ’t ain’t worth going to 
see. 

Try it, I advise you, and you will 
change your mind. Here on the walls 
of the Artists’ Guild Exhibition room 
and of the little theatre adjoining hangs 
a multitude of drawings, perfectly intel- 
ligible to anybody, some beautiful to 
look at, others explaining and solving 
civic problems of interest to all. 

The most striking drawing is one that 
meets the eye opposite the doorway by 
which you enter, a design for the Scot- 
tish Rite Temple to be built on Lindell 
Boulevard near the St. Louis Club, by 
Mr. Ittner, the noted school architect; a 
serious shut-in, secret-looking design, 
well suited to the arcana which it is to 
house, handsome and imposing neverthe- 
less, and all that such a design should 








sonnel of the Council changes slowly 
and gradually. The Council divides itself, 
of course, into committees who deal re- 
spectively with the interests put under 
their charge. A “Provost” or head of 
the municipality, who would be called a 
Mayor in America, is elected by the 
councillors from among themselves 
without the intervention of the citizens, 
and holds office for three years, at the 
end of which time he is invariably made 
a Knight or Baronet and usually retires 
into private life. 

How the rumour to which I have re- 
ferred got on the wings of the wind 
I cannot imagine, unless the start to it 
was given through the reports of an up- 
rising that took place about a year ago, 
when some revolutionary elements in the 
local trades unions organized a raid 
upon the gunicipal chambers and threat- 
ened, I believe, to take possession. The 
disturbance quickly subsided, however, 
and absolutely nothing came of it. 


The citizens of Glasgow, taking then 
in the great mass, are too proud of their be. 
municipal government and its wonderful Two or three sets of sketches for 
achievements to contemplate seriously pressing civic problems are sent by Mau- 
any change in its constitution; and that 4", Russell & Crowell. Here is one 
pride is sufficiently well justified. showing a lay-out for the U. S. Hous- 
ing Corporation, with a comprehensive 
conception embodied in, Mr. Crowell’s 
effective rapid drawings. Another is a 
scheme for a great railroad terminal on 
the water front east of Third Street, 
intended to create an approach to the 
city from the east, and counteract the 
tendency of retail trade to spread toward 
the west. 

Not far away, on the north wall, hang 
two interesting suggestions by Mr. Bar- 
tholomew, Engineer of the City Plan 
Commission. The first is for the for- 
mation of a plaza at the present Union 
Station, by clearing away the shacks 
that now occupy the ground from Eight- 
eenth to Twenty-first streets, and from 
Market to Olive streets, with a vast Con- 
vention Hall on part of the site thus ob- 
tained. The second is for another plaza 
in front of the present municipal build- 
ings at Twelfth and Market streets. 

Both are rendered in the most elab- 
orate and striking drawings, impressive 
in themselves and serving the practical 
purpose of making the projects clear at 
a glance, the true purpose of elaboration 
in drawings. 

The multitude of designs for great 
store buildings, some already built and 
some yet to be built, and for interesting 
private houses, I cannot enter into in 
detail, much as it would gratify me to 
do so, but I cannot refrain from just 
mentioning a picturesque group for con- 
vent Mr. Klutho, wel! 
drawn in black and white. 

Passing through the doorway to the 
theatre, we are struck by a group of 
four beautiful drawings upon the wall 
facing us, which prove to be the work 
of post-graduate students of the Wash- 
ington University School of Architec- 
ture, flanked by designs for university 
buildings signed with some of the same 
names. 

Laymen sometimes criticise the policy 
of giving students such extensive and 
costly buildings for the subjects of their 
studies in design, instead of the smaller 
and more practical problems'which they 
are sure to encounter in actual practice. 

It is true that as much study is given 


What will American citizens think of 
a City Council into which politics is 
never allowed to enter, and in the elec- 
tion of whom political opinions are never 
in question? Will they accept it, on the 
word of one who knows of what he 
writes, that “graft” of any kind is, to 
all practical intents and purposes, un- 
known within the workings of the Coun- 
cil, unless an occasional lunch or ban- 
quet at the city’s expense can be so de- 
scribed? Have they ever heard of a 
municipally-owned street railway on 
which one can ride for a mile and a 
half in a smooth-running car in which 
strap-hanging is forbidden (modified by 
a recent power-of-discretion vested in 
the conductor to allow six people to 
stand inside on wet days) for the small 
sum of one cent? Note, that this is the 
fare today despite the advance in cost of 
material and wages. Are there many 
municipalities in the world that provide 
not only water, gas, and electricity at 
cost price, public libraries, art galleries, 
public concerts at nominal prices, etc., 
but also public wash-houses, where a 
workman’s wife may have her week's 
wash put through by the most up-to-date 
machinery in the shortest possible time 
and at an almost incredibly low cost? 
As for the paving and lighting of the 
Streets, it is difficult to conceive of any- 
thing better. In face of these facts, 
Glasgow is not likely to consent to any 


i ; ea buildings by 
change in the form of its government. : 


But it remains to be said that just be- 
cause, among other things, of the ex- 
cellency of its administration, the citi- 
zens are required to pay highly in 
ground-rent for the privilege of living 
i Glasgow, and so the economic ad- 
Vantage ultimately filters into the pockets 
of the land-owners. It is expcted that 
the Council will soon, consistently with 
its former afirmations of the principle, 
appeal to Parliament for power to 
change the basis of its local taxation 
‘rom that of rental to one of site-value 
“thus righting many wrongs of old 
Standing. 


ALEXANDER MACKENDRICK. 
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THE JOHN LEVY GALLERIES f 


ANNOUNCE THEIR REMOVAL 
TO THE NEW LOCATION 


FIVE HUNDRED AND FIFTY-NINE 
FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 


HIGH-CLASS PAINTINGS 
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Jewelry That’s Correct for Men 
That’s Expressive of Good Taste 


BUSINESS attire is 
dignified by cor- 
rect jewelry. 


@ Dinner clothes de- 
mand special sleeve 
links, waistcoat but- 
tons and shirt studs. 


@ Full evening dress 
must be accompanied 
by jewelry in correct 
form. 





@ Obliging salesmen 
will assist you in the 


a splendid 


This watch is 
value and is thoroughly de- 


pendable; 17-jewel move- selectign of proper 

ment; 25-year guarantee ; a 

case,” 979 jewelry for every oc 
.00 casion. 

Watche from $16.60 to 

$265.00. 


Special Monogram Fobs 


Your monogram richly en- 
graved in one of many styles 
we are showing will make a 
pleasing gift for any man. 
Prices vary owing to style of 
monogram selected. 





Special Jewelry Made to Order 


With the genius of our artists and craftsmen at your 
Service, it will be a pleasure for us to serve you by 
submitting designs and estimates for remaking your 
old jewelry. 


R. R. Fares refunded by Associated Retailers’ Plan. 


The 





( Mail Any Article 
Inquiries HALLMARK Advertised 
Promptly Sold by 
Answered. Jewelers Mail. 
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| in practice to the spacing of the sup- 
ports and to the location of the eleva- 
tors in a warehouse building as must be 
given to the disposition of the various 
buildings of a large group, such as this 
university group; yet the planning of a 
warehouse would never give the grasp 
|| of what planning in its broader sense 
' means that is obtained by larger prob- 
| lems. 

| If anybody wants to realize what an 
|| architect means by planning, let them, the 
| next time they go to New York, compare 
|| the two great terminal stations, the 
|| Pennsylvania and the Grand Central. 
| 
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|| he latter is a masterpiece of plan- 
ning, as the most inexperienced can see. 


pen LTO 
— 


| The manner in which the different Icvels 
1 are reached by inclined planes instead 
| of stairs, the adaptation to various uses 
| of the underground stories, the omission 
of the usual cold and cheertess “mid- 
way,” and the very clever bridge ar- 
rangement, whereby vehicles easily reach 
the second-story level, are all in strik- 
a, ing contrast to the total lack of such evi- 
dences of study in the Pennsylvania sta- 

\/ 7 Y tion. 

Mi Mia « Ime, § An architect is above all an inventor, 
Rid Mean \ q 7 Beth. S- BEN as continually called upon to devis: new so- 
: : lutions for hitherto unproposed prob- 
lems; and only the widest scepe for the 
imagination can properly cultivate this 
faculty of inventiveness. 

Compared with this work of proper 
adaptation to use, the architect’s skill in 
adjusting the external and internal pro- 
portions, and in adding pleasing enrich- 
ment, sinks into the backgroud, quite 
contrary to the usual opinion that the 
architect’s function is to make a pretty 
outside to the building. 

This, indeed, is not to be neglected, 
and the beauty of the exterior, as well as 
of each important room of the interior, 
stands next in importance to the general 


J cd e 

7 K 
* Ur i ! 1t [ l T ¢ ot [ i alit lay-out. It is astonishing how often the 
; two go together, and the best outside 


f designer is also the best man at planning. 


408 : 2 I must be pardoned if I mention yet 
$ Ae Offers Economic Buying another set of drawings on the other 
\ side of the room, a series of studies fer 


“A Lady Chapel,” in which the most 
consummate draughtsmanship is shown, 
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IS our policyto urge the +»ving of well-made carefully constructed furniture from dependable fur- 
niture makers. Upon this policy much of the success of this department depends, and it gives us a 























great deal of pride and satisfaction to mention among a few such firms whose goods we carry: Wm. A. : 
Fe | French, Detroit Cabinet Co., Widdecomb Furniture Co., Ketchum & Rothchild, Kittinger Furniture Co., the protien: Reng ome wiere ne. Gee 
ah | cena te Mina ae study of arrangement is needed, and 
pe intended only to develop skill in draw- 
The Fine Living-Room Suite Illustrated | Widdicomb Ten-Piece Bedroom Suite, ing. In all these post-graduate draw- 
Offered at $495 | Decorated, $575 ings the same names recur—Herbert, 
This luxurious inviting Living-Room Suite will | _ With all of the companion pieces, including twin Leimkuehler, Maguolo, Pelton—the last 
edhcagee pg A wel spenineed tring foom .OF | beds, bureau, chifforette, toilet table, desk, night being a talented woman fully capable of 
ae | poor cle Re | a al satisfaction | stand, also chair, rocker and bench. holding her own with the men. 
_ Upholstered in an attractive all-over tapestry, with | Queen Anne Bedroom Suite, $290 | This exhibition does much credit to 
just a touch of velour trimming, : Comprising dresser, chest of drawers and double || Professor Ferrand, who is in charge of 
Luxurious Davenport and Chair, $375 bed, a thoroughly well-constructed suite in every the School of Achitecture. The Artists’ 
; ; : lain detail and providing a bedroom suite above the “pas . : one 
All down-filled cushions, with hair used in pillow- | average, and at a medium-low price. Brown mahog- Guild is holding this and other exhibi 
back and over springs. It is one of the finest and | any or American walnut. tions is doing admirable work, and: mak- 
ee ipl ly er a aoe a ae” with 50-inch dresser and 28x38-inch ing itself a power in the community. 
| Fine Living-Room Suite, in Either Embossed Other Living-Room Suites Specially Priced a bined 
‘Eh Velour or Damask—Special, $595 eae gpa ae ; 3 vi _ “There seems to be a great feeling of 
_ Only one each of tl sui : , port, coal ane rocker, i tapestry, 2 pieces, unrest throughout the country.” “Yes, 
if Pero seeing Ps rg suites to be had. Each | $387.50. mrest througnout the coumicy ; 
i vided with neue sorte ros | he gucci mat ee Davenport and chair, in velour and damask, 2 I've noticed that. Most of my clerks 
it mesos ° pieces, $410. yawn so frequently through the day that 
r Widdicomb Bedroom Suit of Four Pieces, Davenport and rocker, mulberry velour, 2 pieces, I’m dead sure they’re not getting sleeP 
i $463 $285. enough.”—Detroit Free Press. 
if] eaninaies 1a: tne. sone. anal he Cosign is un- Chesterfield davenport, loose spring seats, $195. A 
i ten igre tg _ Bey the bureau, chest a davenport, in fine ae he oo “Young Jobbles has bought a rakish 
He roadster. It’s spite work, I fear.” “How 
so?” “The money spent for that caf 
was intended for a bungalow. Young 
i | \ e AEB R Fl | LLE R Jobbles wants to show the girl in the 
” case that he had no intention of propos 
ing a second time.”—London Answefs. 
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N.P. League & N.Y.Times 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 
St. Paul, Minn., Feb. 17, 1920. 

In its January 4 issue the New York 
Times published a one-sided partisan 
and bitter attack on the Non-Partisan 
League, and the state of North Dakota, 
purporting to be by one Charles A. Sel- 
den. I wrote the Times a letter regard- 
ing the Selden article. The article oc- 
cupied over a full newspaper page. It 
was so full of misrepresentations, half- 
truths and downright falsehoods that it 
would have taken as much space as Mr. 
Selden used to answer all its gross in- 
accuracies—too much space for a letter 
to the editor for publication. So I se- 
lected eleven of Mr. Selden’s most glar- 
ing misstatements. I selected only state- 
ments which were contrary to well- 
known facts, easily verified by anybody, 
and common knowledge, even to school 
boys in North Dakota. I pointed out 
these eleven important errors to the 
Times. 

Obviously, if Mr. Selden stated what 
was opposite to the truth in eleven im- 
portant instances, a cloud was cast over 
his entire article. In the face of eleven 
gross misstatements of common-knowl- 
edge facts, about which there can be no 
controversy or point of view, of what 
value were Mr. Selden’s opinion and 
conclusions regarding North Dakota and 
the League? He did not even have a 
basis of fact to work on. The pointing 
out of these eleven glaring falsehoods 
showed that his investigation had been 
hasty and incomplete, and his conclu- 
sions, which were an indictment of the 
whole state, therefore worthless. 

The Times refused to publish my let- 
ter. Instead, the Times resorted to a 
contemptible newspaper trick. It pub- 
lished an expurgated version of my let- 
ter, stating they had published it all 
except portions “composed of personal- 
ities and having no bearing on the 
merits of the dispute,” In other words, 
by inferring that I bandied personalities 
instead of keeping to facts and argu- 
ments, they sought to discredit me and 
my letter without answering my very 
serious charges about the accuracy of 
the Times’ article—the usual inking of 
the waters by a cornered antagonist 
without courage or candor to face the 
issues. 

ReEpy’s Mirror was fair enough to 
publish my letter to the Times in full, 
and subsequently a reply to my letter by 
one signing himself Silas Bent, assist- 
ant Sunday editor of the Times. Mr. 
Bent says he is the employe of the Times 
who censored my letter, and he resents 
the fact that the Mirror was fair enough 
to print my whole letter, with a nota- 
tion that elisions had been made in the 
version of my letter published by the 
Times. 

Does Mr. Bent answer my eleven 
counts against the Times’ article? He 
does not. He, as did the Times in com- 
menting on my letter, ignores the eleven 
spicific counts made by me. He seeks 
to discredit me and my original letter 
and its arguments; first, by adhering to 
the ridiculous original statement of the 
Times that there were “personalities” 
m my letter unfit for publication> Read- 
ers of the Mirror who read my original 
letter in that publication can themselves 


judge as to that. The Mirror printed my 
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letter in full (Page 95, issue of Febru- 
ary 5). 

Second, Mr. Bent repeats the assertion 
cf the Times at the time it published my 
deleted letter, that Mr. Selden’s sources 
of information were “four state officials 
of North Dakota.” Mr. Bent ignores 
my eleven specific counts by attempting 
to lay the blame, if any, on others. 

I desire to call Mr. Bent’s attention to 
the fact that Mr. Selden in his article 
quotes nobody—names no informant 
whatever, other than Mr. Selden, for his 
misstatements. The Times can not now 
lay elsewhere the blame for utter false- 
hoods printed by the 7imes as a result 
of what the Times originally claimed 
was a first-hand, original and exclusive 
investigation by the Times. 

The Times took full editorial respon- 
sibility for Mr. Selden’s statement when 
it printed his article. No sources of Mr. 
Selden’s information were given. It can 
not now lay the blame on others, when 
what it claimed was its own accurate 
investigation of the facts is shown to be 
false. Had the Times in its article at- 
tributed the eleven glaring misstatements 
I mention to “four state officials,” I 
should have taken the matter up with the 
officials and not with the Times. 

One of Mr. Selden’s statements was 
that members of the supreme court of 
North Dakota are appointed by the gov- 
ernor. Does Mr. Bent want us to be- 
lieve that state officials of North Dakota 
do not know that the supreme court 
judges are elected by the people, and 
that they misinformed the Times regard- 
ing a fundamental and well-known point 
regarding the state’s constitution? 

Another of Mr. Selden’s  misstate- 
ments was that a regular session of the 
legislature was held in 1918. Does Mr. 
Bent want us to believe that state offi- 
cials of North Dakota do not know that 
no regular session of the legislature was 
held in 1918? 


Mr. Sclden in one place gave valuations 
on property as being “tax levies,” or 
revenues. Does Mr. Bent mean to say 
that state officials of North Dakota do 
not know the difference between the 
values set on property for taxation pur- 
poses, and the amount of revenue de- 
rived from taxes levied against those 
valuations ? 

Mr. Selden repeated several times that 
no part of the farmers’ program was 
carried out. Does Mr. Bent mean to 
convey to us the idea that state officials, 
who live in a city which is occuped by 
the state-owned and operated Bank of 
North Dakota, with capital and_ re- 
sources of $20,000,000 and one hundred 
employes, are not aware of the existence 
of this bank, one of the cardinal planks 
cf the farmers’ program? 

Do the Times and Mr. Bent think such 
“logic” can be taken seriously? 

I have repeated here only a few of the 
eleven counts I made against the Times, 
which are still unanswered. But I think 
I have repeated enough of them, so that 
the following statement of Mr. Bent’s 
will not stand on its own legs as evi- 
dence that the Times and Mr. Selden 
are right and that I am wrong: 

“Mr. Selden is an able reporter,” says 
Mr. Bent,’ “of the old Sun school, and 
did brilliant work for the Times at the 
peace conference in Paris. He was 
especially equipped to write this series of 
articles.” 
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Mr. Selden wrote hardly one /para- 
graph about North Dakota without gross 
mistakes and misrepresentations. Iam 
not familiar with his Paris correspond- 
ence, but God pity the Times’ readers if 
it was of the same degree of accuracy 
as his article about North Dakota. 

In closing, let me point out that Mr. 
Bent refers to my first letter as “the 
spite of a country editor.” Mr. Reedy 
did not cut out this personality of Mr. 
Bent’s, and I make no complaint because 
it stands in his published letter. Perhaps 
Mr. Reedy, unlike the Times, lets people 
speak for themselves and does not seek 
to censor their letters. Mr. Bent admits 
that he, as an employe of the Times, 
does not have an “editorial standard” 
that reachs up to this. Had Mr. Reedy 
had different standards, he might have 
omitted Mr. Bent’s personality about me 
and put the following note over his let- 
ter : 

“Part of Mr. Bent’s letter was unfit 
to print. Certain passages composed of 
personalities and having no bearing on 
the merits of the dispute have been 
omitted.” 

Yours truly, 
OLIVER S. Morris, 


Editor of the Non-Partisan Leader. 


(To the editor of the Mrrror it looks 
as if the issue in this matter is up to 
Mr. Selden. Mr. Bent defended his pa- 
per and his confrere loyally, though he 
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was misled by the Mrrror editor’s in- 
troductory paragraph to Mr. Morris’ 
first letter. It was the editor of the 
Mrrror who said the Times’ elisions cut 
out “the heart of the matter.” Mr. Mor- 
ris did not say that. He said the Times 
cut out what it called personalities. The 
Mrrror’s mistake it was that impugned 
Mr. Bent’s editing. Mr. Bent is an 
honest editor and writer. He writes 
for the Mirror. But on the face of the 
returns as much cannot safely be said 
for Mr. Selden.—Editor of the Mirror.) 
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Fairy Tales 


By Alma Meyer 


An eminent English publicist lectur- 
ing in St. Louis recently, concluded his 
very able address with a plea for inter- 
national amity, for a cessation of our 
hatred of the central powers. As a guest 
of our nation his good breeding pre- 
vented him speaking as plainly in the 
matter as he evidently felt that we de- 
served. For it is an undoubted fact 
that we are injuring ourselves by our 
petty blindness to our own good, our 
determination to reject anything no mat- 
ter how excellent which may derive 
from a Teutonic nation or be the prod- 
uct of the genius of a man whose name 
has a Teutonic sound, our prejudice ex- 
tending even to the neutral nations thus 
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Mississippi Valley State Exhibits 


Exposition 0-5. say «ivr 
By Oo DA Y Pooppin s ypend on 
12:30 to 10:30 P. M. Afternoon and Evening 


COLISEUM (emus eS, 2s 

















EVENS & HOWARD 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Yards for City Delivery 
920 Market St. Saint Louis 
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Ethical Society of St. Louis 


A Non-Sectarian Religious Organization to Foster the Knowledge, 
the Love and the Practice of the Right. 


Mr. PERCIVAL CHUBB, Leader 
Regular Sunday Moming Exercises, 11 to 12:30 


On Sunday Next, March 7th 


The Address Will Be on 


‘‘The Modern Revolution in Bible Study”’ 


By Mr. LOUIS WALLIS of Chicago. 
(Author of ‘*The Sociological Study of the Bible.” 


Mr. Wallis will speak the following Sunday, March |4th, on 
‘‘The Bible and the Struggle for Justice.’’ 
The Public Cordially Invited 


3648 Washington Blvd. 
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The World’s Market Place for Furs 


Meeting place for the world’s demand and the world’s supply—servant alike to buyers and sellers of the world’s furs— 
common ground for producer and consumer! 

This great central mart is the International Fur Exchange, at St. Louis, in the heart of America, at once the greatest fur- 
producing and the greatest fur-consuming country of the globe. Hence, three times a year, the world’s fur-buying power gathers 
to bid for the world’s raw furs. 

What a romance of modern business this represents ! For, but a few short years ago, the fur trade, though ranking with 
agriculture as one of this country’s oldest industries, was still conducted on a basis of haphazard barter. Today, it is so centralized 
and stabilized that it is one of the great industries of America, an important contributor to our national prosperity. 

Established nearly a half century ago as receiving houses for the furs of the American trapper, Funsten Bros. & Co. and the 
F. C. Taylor Fur Co., the two divisions of the International Fur Exchange, have grown on the firm foundation of SERVICE until 
they now handle not only the vast bulk of American-trapped furs, but much of the product of the fur-bearing countries as well. 
They provide the trapper and shipper a sure outlet, where their furs will bring their full value at the lowest possible cost for selling. 
They provide the manufacturer and buyer a certain, standard supply—a market where they know they will find the largest quantities, 
the broadest varieties, and the finest assortments of raw furs from all the world. 

Glance a moment at the picture above. It portrays a scene at one of the tri-yearly Funsten Auction Sales at the International 
Fur Exchange. It shows the fur buyers of the world, perhaps the most highly trained and expert group of buyers in any industry, 
bidding for the world’s raw furs. Experience and judgment in estimating values, the desire and need for various kinds of furs, the 
commercial instinct and skill of buying, are all here at their greatest intensity. Buyer competes freely with buyer, and this perfect 
competition assures prices in strict accordance with true market values. Thus both buyer and seller are certain of justice. 

This great Exchange operates to the benefit of every factor in the fur industry, serving all, and, indirectly, peforming a distinct 
service to the consumer. This assurance of a standarized, stabilized supply in sizable lots, with proper assortments has made it possible 
for the American manufacturer to turn his genius to the designing and making of fur garments. Indeed the American manufacturing 
furrier is producing fur garments far superior in style and workmanship and in value than can be found in any other country in the 
world. He has developed to the highest degree the artistry of designing, draping and making styles of surpassing beauty and 
smartness, combining luxury with practical use in fascinating fashions. : 

Buying American furs from American furriers assures Milady of fashion the best the world affords in style, in quality, in 


workmanship and in value. : 


INTERNATIONAL FUR EXCHANGE 


Largest Sellers of Furs in the World 
NEWYORK PARIS LEIPSIC VLADIVOSTOK ST. LOUI S, U.S.A. SYDNEY DUNEDIN YOKOHAMA BUENOS AIRES 












































_shall I say ?—afflicted. An illustration 
is literature for the young. For genera- 
tions such portion of the American 
youth whose mothers have permitted 
fairy tales at all, have been regaled 
upon the altogether delightful concoc- 
tions of the brothers Grimm and Hans 
Christian Andersen. It would seem that 
their work has suddenly become poison- 
ous for the market is being flooded with 
collections of fairy tales of the allied 
nations. None of them is distinguished 
by superiority and some of them are 
positively bad. Those given attention 
here are of the better class. 


J 
“ 


“The Children’s Fairyland” (Henry 
Holt & Co.) doesn’t appear very attrac- 
tive or desirable on the whole—per- 
haps because it is an adaptation of the 
French fairy stories of the Countess 
D’Aulnoy. The eight tales are without 
variety and have something of a Chris- 
tian Science stamp. Evil is a sort of 
negative illusion which vanishes abso- 
lutely at the end of the story if not be- 
fore. The translator, who remains in- 
cognito under the initials of J. E. F, 
intimates that he is responsible for this 
absence of evil, also that he has edited 
from the original text whatever of de- 
tail he considers superfluous, together 
with “whatever is out of date either in 
style or sentiment.” It is just this lack 
of contrast and this skeleton-like con- 
struction that rob the stories of veri- 
similitude and make them flat, insipid, 
monotonous. Of particular merit, how- 
ever, are the illustrations in silhouette by 
Harriet Mead Olcott. 

* 


— 


Another kind of story, one much bet- 
ter in every way, having sufficient de- 
scription to incite the child’s imagina- 
tion, are those comprising “French 
Fairy Tales” (Thomas Y. Crowell), 
translated by M. Cary. There is an oc- 
casional king and queen, or prince and 
princess, around whom the story is 
woven, but more often it is a brave little 
lad or a good little girlk As in the 
Grimm fairy tales there are familiar 
animals to lend friendly aid when most 
needed, gnarled little dwarfs appearing 
unexpectedly, and queer old bent women 
with crooked sticks, as well as fairy 
queens with magic wands. Always clev- 
erness and virtue are rewarded and ex- 
treme wickedness punished. The trans- 
lator has aimed at accuracy of rendition 
and is careful in each instance to give 
the exact source from which the story 
derives—they are folk tales from various 
parts of France. The full page drawings 
by E. Boyd Smith will appeal to the 
childish imagination. 

fo 


¥ Strictly modern in every sense is 
Belgian Fairy Tales” by William EI- 
liot Griffis (Thomas Y. Crowell Co.). 
Indeed they are American stories of 
Belgium rather than Belgian fairy tales. 
They are written to a tomboy of ten or 
twelve instead of the shy sweet children 
to whom fairy stories are usually told. 
Fairy tales is a misnomer as applied to 
the Sreater number of them; they are 
flippant fantastic yarns relating much 
natural and a little political history in 
slangy Phraseology occasionally reminis- 
cent of Ade’s “Fables in Slang.” The 
Preface is a tale of a Belgian boy and 
his pony, separated by the vicissitudes 
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of war but united on the battlefield. 
Early in the volume the reader learns 
that fairies are still about, but are now 
called “forces;’’ for example, steam, 
which before he was discovered and 
tamed by man was called Stoom, and 
electricity who once worked mysterious 
wonders as Vonk. Then the reader 
learns why the Belgian lion has a split 
tail; how the tulips and poppies came to 
3elcium, the story of the fleur de lys, 
etc. It is as though the author would 
command the approbation alike of the 
mothers who condemn fairy tales as 
silly nonsense and those who read them 
to their enchanted children. 


—~ 


In contradistinction to the above is 
“Tales of Folk and Fairies” by Kath- 
arine Pyle (Little Brown & Co.). They 
are fourteen delightful stories with wit 
and wisdom and imagery gathered from 
the folk lore of Scotland, India, Per- 
sia, Russia, Scandinavia, Persia, Nor- 
way, Louisiana, and may be another 
country or two. They are excellently 
written, that is in language suited to the 
young reader and yet with the dignity 
and simplicity. which charms the elders. 
Although deriving from countries so re- 
mote and so different, the tales are very 
much alike in  sentiment—kindness 
triumphant over malice, wit over mere 
industry. The magic is of such a whole- 
some nature as to induce a genuine de- 
sire for its realization. Several page 
illustrations in color by the author have 
an airy, illusory, intangible quality quite 
in keeping with the tales. 


— 


Now “Tales from the Secret King- 
dom,” by Ethel M. Gates (Yale Univer- 
sity Press) are beautiful tales, but they 
seem a bit too old for the children and 
a bit too childish for their elders. They 
are patently done by a modern hand. 
The fairies are pretenders. The author 
knows she is fabricating—with kindly 
intent and most skillfully, of course— 
but in a real fairy tale the author is 
merely the narrator. Better than the 
tales are the bits of verse which precede 
each. The book is published in the large 
flat style of children’s book with two 
columns to a page and is charmingly il- 
lustrated in silhouette. 


2. 
“ 


Such a mere narrator is Parker Fill- 
more in his American version of 
“Czechoslovak Fairy Tales” (Harcourt 
Brace & Howe). This book differs 
from those described above chiefly 
in its illustrations which are of the 
new art and done by a young Czech 
named Jan Matulka. His work shows 
individuality and, we are told, introduces 
the art units that have been used for 
generations in the native laces and em- 
broideries. However that may be, these 
illustrations will be a bit difficult for 
children. But the stories will not. The 
Czechs and Slavs are so far away and 
their names seem so harsh that one ex- 
pects a different kind of people from 
those we have known. But the impres- 
sion dissolves into a conviction of the 
brotherhood of man upon a reading of 
this collection. Granted that the char- 
acteristics of a race are mirrored in 
its folklore, these stories show a kindly, 
courteous, magnanimous people—indus- 
trious, intelligent, wise; with respect for 
parents and the aged developed to an 
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unusual degree. While these stories are 
but those of the other nations merely in 
a different garb, these good characteris- 
tics appear in an unusual measure. The 
translator or compiler says his endeavor 
has been to present them attractively to 
American children and in this he has 
succeeded. 

Yet none of these collections can com- 
pare favorably in any manner with 
those of Grimm or Andersen. 
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Coming Shows 


The Ziegfeld Follies, edition of 1919, begins 
its annual weekly engagement at the American 
Theatre Sunday evening. There will be mat- 
inees on Wednesday, Friday and Saturday. 
There are one hundred and fifty players in the 
cast. These include Eddie Cantor, Bert 
Williams and all the rest of the celebrities that 
everybody knows about. It’s a good show, but 
you'll have to get there early for your tickets, 
if you want to see and hear it. It always 
breaks the record for receipts in St. Louis. 

rd 

The engagement of Bertha Kalich in the 
play, “The Riddle: Woman,” has been such a 
tremendous success at the Shubert-Jefferson 
this week, that the management has extended 
the engagement to cover next week. The star 
and the authors, Dorothy Donnelly and Char- 
lotte Wells, are equally responsible for the big 
hit. The story a the play is intensely excit- 
ing and the working out of destiny is fascinat- 
ing. Miss Kalich is supported by a company 
of marked excellence. ‘The indvidual and_col- 
lective artistry of the members is beyond all 
praise. Miss Kalich’s sphinx-like appearance 
in her remarkable new gowns is intensified in 
effectiveness by the tense vibratory quality of 
her elocution and the sparseness and miracu- 
lous fitness of her gestures. ‘The performance 
is one of the very best presented to the theatre 
goers in this city in a very long time. It will 
be long remembered for its impressiveress by 
everybody who has the good fortune to see it. 


Bothwell Brown, “the man with the violet 
eyes,’ ’a noted actor of feminine roles, familiar 
to the multitude because of his appearances in 
Lasky pictures, comes to the Orpheum The- 
atre at the head of a company of bathing 
heauties in a twentieth century review. The 
Lrowne sisters, originators of the white accor- 
deons, are a feature of this remarkable feature 
of pulchritudinous muliebrity. Other numbers 
of note are Ben Ryan and Henrietta Lee, in 
their comedy skit, “Hats and Shoes.” Dainty 
Marie, in an act of beautiful athletics; Paul 
Decker & Company in a one-act comedy by 
Edwin Burke called “ and Son.” Decker 
is an actor of much experience and distinction. 
James H. Cullen, the man from the_ West; 
Cartmell and Harris, in “Golfing with Cupid”; 
Kharum, the Persian pianist, and the Lach- 
mann sisters complete the bill. . 





At the New Municipal Community House, 
formerly United Railway Hall, Grand and 
Vista Avenues, the Morse School of Expres- 
sion will present Shakespeare’s _ comedy, 
‘Twelfth Night,” on the evening of Friday, 
March Sth, and the afternoon of Saturday, 
March 6th. The proceeds of this performance 
are to be devoted to the fund for the purchase 
of the United Railway Hall, that it may be de- 
voted to service as a community center for 
indoor recreation under the supervision of the 
municipal Department of Parks and_ Recrea- 
tion. After April 1 the institution is to be 
taken care of out of the public funds. The 
Morse School of Expression is the most noted 
of the local institutions for the training of 
young persons in acting and elocution. Its stu- 
dents, as a result of their superior training, 
are excellently equipped for the presentation of 
the characters in “Twelfth Night.” The price 
of admission is 25c. 

fe 


Lillian Mortimer, in her comedy “Oh My 
Darling,” leads off the -bill at the Grand 
Opera House next week. Others on the bill 
are: the Asoria trio in dances; Harvey, 
Heney and Grayce, in a musical oddity, “On 
the Course;’”’ Holliday and Willette, in an 
absurdity entitled ‘‘Detailed.”” Then there are 
the three Harvards, gymnasts; Mullan and 
Correlli, humorous eccentrics; Frances and 
Fox, oddities; Howard Nichols, ‘“The Ace of 
Hoops;” Robert Brown, versatilist; the Pathe 
Weekly, Chester Outing, Mutt and Jeff, and 
first run Sunshine Comedies. 


“sd 
Mabel McCane, a popular St. Louis star, 
heads the Rialto bill this week in her new 
act. Her supporting company includes Bryan 
and Srodasuk and William Taylor. | Bert 
Baker's “Prevarication” is funny fun. Frank 
Hurst, vocalist and comedian; Erminie and 
sister, unique musicians; Walsh and Bentley, 
different gymnasts; Fink’s Mules, an_ animal 
show, and the Kinogram news weekly com- 
nlete a fine program. Next week the head- 
nce will be Lillian Shaw, America’s leading 

vocal dialect comedienne. 


The Columbia bill for the last half of the 
current week leads off the Harry Hayward 
& Company in a comedy called ‘‘Chickens,” 
which is all it suggests. Hayward is an old 
crow and Frances Stafford, a pretty woman, 
has a leading part with him. Marie Stod- 
dard, “The Bud Fisher of Song,” lives up 
to her title. There are six American Belfords 
in a sensational act, ““The Alaska Duo,” in 
startling skating stunts, and the feature pic- 
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ture is entitled “‘Who Is Your Servant? 
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Marts and Money 


On the New York Stock Exchange 
the constructive element has made fur- 
ther headway, especially in the railroad 
department. The buying was_ based 
mostly on the benefits to be derived 
from the restoring of the systems to 
stockholders. Low-priced issues were 
particularly sought by speculators, who 
believe that the potential margins of 
profit are larger in them than in stocks 
selling above $75 a share. While this 
notion may be erroneous, it is supported: 
by experiences at previous critical con- 
junctures in finances. Rock Island 
common, which was purchasable at 22 
some time ago, is now selling at 413%, 
the highest figure on record on the Wall 
Street 


Exchange. Remarkable gains 
were scored also by Missouri Pacific, 
’Frisco common, Southern Railway 


common, Pere Marquette, Texas & Pa- 
cific, and even by Missouri, K. & Texas 
preferred and common. The latter com- 
pany is still in the hands of receivers. 


There has been considerable profit- 
taking, lately, on high-priced certificates, 
which had made the first vigorous re- 
sponse to the growth of optimism, but, 
in spite of this, they yet are quoted at 
figures indicating material improve- 
ment. Now that the properties have 
been returned to private management, 
conflicting conjectures regarding finan- 
cial results are likely to cause a halt in 
the advance temporarily, but it stands 
to reason, nevertheless, that seasoned 
dividend-paying shares should be raised 
at least ten to twenty points more. This 
can be said in especial with respect fo 
the certificates of the Atchison, Chicago 
& Northwestern, Great Northern, Le- 
high Valley, Louisville & Nashville, 
New York Central, Northern Pacific, 
Reading, Southern Pacific and Union 
Pacific. Their present prices still de- 
note net yields of 6% to 8% per cent. 

Industrial issues were somewhat back- 
ward in the past few days. They felt 
the depressing influences of the poor 
annual reports of the Lackawanna and 
Republic Iron & Steel companies. 
Quoted values dropped several points. 
The Reptbblic Company reported only 
$1.43 earned on each share of common 
stock, after all charges and taxes—this 
largely in consequence of the labor trou- 
bles of last Fall. It is estimated that if 
the strike had not occurred, the company 
would have earned about $8 on the $27,- 
191,000 common stock, which is now 
rated at 83. Some months ago sales 
were made at 145. Information con- 
cerning the steel trade continues encour- 
aging in the main. I quote the Jron 
Ige: “Steel makers show as yet little 
disposition to open their books for for- 
ward business. Against this may be set 
a tendency here and there among con- 
sumers to take their chances in waiting 
for lower prices. But the unabated de- 
mand on top of present commitments 
appears sufficient to require full mill 
operations for a long time, particularly 
under existing obstacles to production. 
In Chicago, the leading interest has 
again reached 85 per cent of capacity 
operation.” Foreign demand for Amer- 
ican steel is said to be in heavy volume. 

The money market shows no impor- 
tant changes. Call loans are made at 
6 to 10 per cent. Mercantile paper is 
rated at 6% to 6% per cent. For rea- 
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sons lying on the surface, the banks still 
grant accommodation 
As a rule, the quest 


are reluctant to 
for long periods. 
for funds is heavy, during March and 
April, for commercial purposes. The 
latest weekly statement of the Clearing 
House disclosed excess reserves of $35,- 
192,560, implying an increase of $27,- 
121,240. 


The quotations copper 
were not sharply damaged by the cuts 
in the quarterly rates of the Chino, Ne- 
vada and Ray Companies. The rates 
now in effect are 371% cents in the first- 
named and 25 cents in the two last- 
named cases. The price of electrolytic 
is maintained at 19 cents a pound, a 
figure implying only a slight margin of 
profit. Prior to the war, 15 cents was 
considered a profitable price even by 
companies not operating in the porphy- 
ry districts. According to trustworthy 
authorities controlling three-quarters of 
refined copper, production is more than 
cared for until May 1 even if they do 
not make additional sales. The in- 
quiry from Europe is growing. Some 
German companies are said to be con- 
tracting for sizable quantities. 


for shares 


That economic conditions still are 
satisfactory is clearly indicated by bank 
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The total last reported by 
Bradstreet was $7,000,957,000, against 
$5,920,492,000 for the 
week in 1918. January exports of food- 
stuffs showed a decrease of $55,000,000, 
the record being $103,000,000, against 
$158,000,000 for January, 1919. 

The International Institute of Agri- 
culture declares that the cereal harvests 
of the Southern Hemisphere were large 
and that the wheat harvest in India is 
expected to be good. 


clearings. 


corresponding 


On the Cotton Exchange bullish sen- 
timent has established a new top record 
for the March optiong now quoted at 
38.25 a pound. There’s disquietude 
about a serious shortage in supplies. 
Holders in the South are expectant of 
still higher values. Further advances 
in foreign exchange rates would un- 
doubtedly lead to higher quotations still, 
European buying being checked by the 
great depreciation in currencies. 


The decision of the U. S. Supreme 
Court holding that the U. S. Steel Cor- 
poration was not a Trust should have 
favorable bearing upon the entire indus- 
trial list. It occasioned a rise of about 
three points in Steel common as well as 
in some other shares of this class, in- 
cluding equipment issues. The response 


of the general market made it plain, 
however, that the “Street” had made up 
its mind long since that the legality of 
the corporation would be affirmed. 


Finance in St. Louis. 


The drift in the local market is in 
favor of owners of real _ securities. 
Prices remain firm and offerings are 
readily absorbed. The demand still is 
confined mostly to industrial issues. 
Several lots of International Shoe com- 
mon were sold at 135.50 lately. This 
compares with a maximum of 155 in 
1919, About two years ago the stock 
could be bought at 97.50. The dividend 
rates is 7 per cent. 


Certain-teed Products common is sell- 
ing at 49.75 to 50, and Brown Shoe com- 
mon at 93. Ten shares of Carlton D. G. 
preferred were transferred at 101.50. 


St. Louis financiers speak hopefully of 


general tendencies as regards securi- 
ties and commercial and industrial af- 
fairs. While they fully realize the seri- 
ousness of the unparalleled ‘clamor for 
capital and of the state of things in 
Europe, they feel confident that the 
problems involved will gradually be 
solved without disastrous effects upon 
financial markets and industries. 
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office or bank at our risk. 
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Total Issue, $1,750,000 


“BABY NOTES’ 


$100 Six Per Cent 


First Mortgage Real Estate Serial Notes 


of the 


UNITED DRUG BUILDING COMPANY 


A Corporation Controlled by the 


United Drug Company of Boston, Mass. 


Value of Mortgaged Property, $3,000,000 


Notes are dated August 15, 1919, and mature annually on August 15th, commencing August 15, 
1920, to August 15, 1933, thus liquidating the entire indebtedness in fourteen years. 


Denomination of Notes, $100 and $500 


Payment of principal and interest is guaranteed by an irrevocable 20-year 
lease of the above property to the United Drug Company of Boston, Mass., 
for an amount sufficient to pay principal, interest and all fixed charges dur- 
ing the life of this issue. 


Price, par and accrued interest, to net purchasers SIX PER CENT. Notes will be delivered to any post- 
Reservations made for immediate delivery or for delivery within 30 days. 


We recommend these notes to investors as being of a high grade and furnishing an attractive invest- 
ment of superior merit, combining safety of principal to an unusual degree and a satisfactory rate of 


Write us for Circular No. 842M containing complete details. 
Real Estate Loan Department. 


Capital and Surpluss, $10,000,000 


a share. 
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Local Quotations. 
Merchants-Laclede Bank 
Joatmen’s Bank ensen 
Nat. Bank of Commerce.. 
First National Bank 
Mercantile Trust....... 

Title Guaranty Trust... 
Patiig i oa is (ae ee 
United Railways 4s........... 
United Railways pfd 
SC AR OR. aT) ON | ee 
Fulton Iron : 
Cont. Port. Cement com.......... 
do pfd 
K. C. Home Tel. 5s ($500)... 
Certain-teed com 
Indiahoma ) | 


Ely & Walker Ist pfd.............. 

do 2d pfd 
eS ROO Ns ic tesacxsbbessersorssivene Bs 
Kennard Carpet com 
Brown Shoe com 
International Shoe com 

do " 
Hydraulic P. B 

do pfd. 
Granite-Bimetallic 
American Bakery com = 
PEN FR sins cecssecisonsiseomacs 
Ind. Brew. Ist pfd 
National Candy com 

do ist pfd 

do 2d pfd 
Chicago Ry. Equipment 
Wagner Electric 


Answers to Inquiries. 


MERCHANT, “St. Louis.—Burlington joint 4s 
are an excellent investment. The present price 
of 77 is not too high, it being fairly in line 
with values of railroad bonds of similar 
standing. The proposed consolidation of the 
Burlington, Great Northern and Northern Pa- 
cific will not have detrimental effects on the 
bonds of any one of these systems. 


t 

Reaver, St. Louis, Mo.—American Steel 
Foundries common is a speculation rather than 
an investment. It is temptingly priced at 41, 
the current quotation, considering the $3 cash 
dividend per annum and prospects of a stock 
dividend before long. Meeting has been called 
for increasing common stock from 515,520 to 
750,000 shares. Expectations of insiders are 
that. in the absence of business depression, 
1920 results should yield at least $6 per share 
on the common stock. 


H. R. F., Corsicana, Tex.—(1) The cut in 
the Chino Copper dividend from 75 to 50 
cents a share per quarter may be regarded as 
discounted by the ruling quotation of 32. Re 
ports from New York are to the effect that 
the metal market is steadily improving. If 
you buy at 32 you get nearly 9% per cent on 
your money. (2) Hold your Republic Iron 
and Steel common. A reduction in the 6 per 
cent dividend to, say, 4 per cent, would not 
lead to a severe fall in the quotation. Up to 
October 1, 1919, earnings showed $5.60 on 
the common stock, or a little over $1 a share 
above dividend requirements for the nine 
months, 


SusscrisEr, Beardstown, Ill.—(1) Don’t put 
money in Okmulgee Oil, now rated at 75 cents 
Stock is just a gamble and has been 
so all along. (2) Merritt Oil is ‘controlled by 
the Midwest Refining. The ruling price of 18 
denotes a sharp decline from the high mark in 
1919, which was 35. Company pays 10 per: 
cent on par value of $10. Total stock $7,800, 
150. (3) National Conduit is a poor proposi- 
tion, but may rise to about 15 in case of a 
general uplift. Now selling at 9, against 4 
high point of 24% last year. 
% 
M. S., Pueblo, Colo.—Misseuri Pacific pre- 
ferred will undoubtedly score a material rise. 
The present price of 477g looks cheap. The 5 
per cent dividend has been cumulative from 
June 39, 1918, but has not yet been_ paid. 
Under private control it is expected that it 
will regularly be paid and that $7 per, peer will 
be earned on the common stock. he 1919 


maximum was 58%. 
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“[ understand Miss Grabcoin never 
rises before noon.” “Well, what does 
that signify?” “The possession of wealth 
which the family would not now be et 
joying if years ago old Grabcoin hadn't 
acquired the habit of bouncing out of 
bed at 5 o'clock in the morning, sticking 
his head under a pump, gulping down 4 
plate of flapjacks and a cup of coffee and 
getting on the job.”—Birmingham Age 
Herald, . 


Sunday-School | a Charlie, 
what can vou tell me about Goliath? 

Charlie—Goliath was the man David 
rocked to sleep.—Cleveland Leader. 


2. 
bed 


“Mamma, when people are in mouri- 
ing do they wear black nightgowns?” 
“Why, no, of course not.” “Well, don't 
they feel just as bad at night as the do 
in the daytime ?”—Houston Post. 
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A Batch of Books 


By Lillian Cassels 


Reading Donn Byrne’s latest book, 
“The Strangers’ Banquet,” is like shoot- 
ing the rapids of a mountain torrent on 
the breast of a newly-fallen pine tree; 
there is keen zest in the journey, strong 
winds in the face, breathless going. It 
js rich with life boiled down to its ele- 
mental passions, good and bad. Derith 
Keogh epitomizes the goodness, and this 
temperamental author, whose personal- 
ity sticking out between the lines makes 
no small part of the story, has painted 
in her a fair picture of clean womanli- 
ness. She is the daughter of a ma- 
jestic old Celtic master of ships and 
men, and she inherited from this father 
some of his power, along with a shining 
idealism strained through generations of 
lives stretching back to the days of 
legendary romance. Derith is not the 
mighty character, quite, Mr. Byrne 
started out to portray her; but she is 
winsome. 

Ship-building and the relations be- 
tween employers and workmen make the 
backbone of the story. A young priest, 
turned bitter, because of an injustice 
done him, against the ritualistic mys- 
ticisms of monastary life his soul 
adored, becomes a revolutionist, and car- 
ries class-hatred among the employes of 
the shipyard, which is itself a character 
in the story. By reason of his brilliance 
and his eloquence, he grows to a dom- 
inant and a menacing figure. 

“The Strangers’ Banquet” speaks the 
beliefs and prejudices of a man of vigor 
and intolerant judgments. Mr. Byrne 
has written a story that makes the eyes 
to shine and the blood to sing; it is 
beautiful with romance and tender with 
But its writer tramples with 
vicious, steel-shod seels upon that which 
displeases him. His characters are near- 
gods and goddesses—or else they’ are 
sluts and reptiles. His power is poured 
out in words not commonly found in 
print; yet, withal, he conveys in his 
novel cleanness and high principles and 
sound philosophies. (Harper and Broth- 
ers, New York.) 


sentiment. 


different indeed from this 
3yrne’s dashing along is the course fol- 
Icwed by Lucas Malet as she builds the 
character-edifice which makes “Dead- 
ham Hard.” 


Very 


English, and calm, and perfect in its 
tiniest detail is the course of the story, 
and of the life 
makes the story 


of the young girl who 

Damaris Verity. As 
lucas Malet (Mary St. Leger Harrison, 
daughter of Charles Kingsley, noted for 
her novel “Richard Calmady,” twenty 
year ago) poftrays with exquisite deli- 
cacy the unfolding nature of this young 
sirl, making use of the acquaintances, 
surroundings, affections, thoughts, the- 
ories, dreams and emotions of Damaris, 


with marvelous skill in understanding 


and drawing, one can almost see color 
from the pen of the author into 
the picture as it grows from chapter to 
chapter. live hundred pages of young 
sirlhood is what this novel amounts to; 
the other characters fade into insignifi- 
cance ; there is only Damaris. And Da- 
maris succeeds, with all this attention, 
in being a charming girl, 

There is an English home with its 


flow 
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fairy-like perfection of domestic service, 
and with, too, its usual ghostly episodes; 
there is a father who lived part of his 
life in India, where Damaris was born, 
and where she absorbed some of the 
esoteric wisdom of the East ,adapted in 
her life as a mild pantheology; there ‘is 
an older brother, born “without benefit 
of clergy,” noble and heroic, to awaken 
in Damaris all a girl’s natural adoration 
for mysterious and romantic character; 
aud there is, finally (most English touch 
of all) a fifty-year-old captain with the 
blue eyes and the red heart of belated 
youth, upon whom Damaris bestows her 
girlish love. A charming, but never an 
exciting story; one worthy of the dis- 
tinguished daughter of an illustrious if 
boisterous man of letter, and muscular 
Christianity. (Dodd, Mead and Com- 
pany, New York.) 


A banquet of another character than 
that of Donn Byrne’s—one which might 
be compared to that indulged in by a 
miserly old woman who found a dozen 
half-emptied bottles of medicine in a 
house into which she moved, and who 
took ’em all, forsooth, because she 
couldn’t bear to see anything wasted— 
is suggested by “John Stuyvesant, An- 
cestor—And Other People.” ‘These tales 
and pseudo-essays, by Alvin Johnson, 
appeared in the columns of the New Re- 
fublic, of which their author is an ed- 
itor, and they have been gathered into 
a discouraging kind of a book. And, 
just as the poor old soul found her 
parsimonious orgy resulting in so many 
unpleasant symptoms that she broke out 
with the most important diseases cata- 
logued in “The Family Doctor Book,” 
and wished the others on the rest of the 
family, so will the reader who swallows 
all these articles of Mr. Johnson’s be 
likely to have an unhappy feeling that 
there are a great man ynasty, disagree- 
able things the matter with himself and 
his brothers, and that these things can 
not be cured. 

Mr. Johnson’s fault-finding is not on 
a large scale, nor does it concern itself 
with fundamentals. His articles are fret- 
ful and disheartening, like the limp, 
trailing voice of the perpetual scold. His 
criticisms seek to give “insight into the 
secret springs of human action;” but the 
springs he uncovers are those sporadic, 
bitter ones which form, after all, so in- 
finitesimal a proportion of the water- 
supply of humanity as to be quickly puri- 
fed when mingled with the larger flow. 
Here is life as the intelligentsia gets it— 
mostly all wrong, and viewed with a 
sympathy never quite divorced from 
superciliousness. (Harcourt, 
and Howe, New York.) 
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“Why did he marry her at all if he in- 
tended getting a divorce so speedily?” 
think it 
honorable to break the engagem®nt.” 
Boston Transcript. 

* 


bo 


“Because he didn't would be 


“That woman seems soured on life.” 
married once for love and 
once for money.” “Well?” “And didn’t 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


“Yes, she 


get either.” 


J 
Ad 


“Do you believe in long 
ments?” “No, but where you gonna find 


a flat?”’—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


engage- 








“Tt took me an hour yesterday to gon- 
vince my wife that I was right.” “You 
succeeded, then?” “Oh, yes, but she 
hasn’t spoken to me Boston 
Transcript. 


since.” 
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Common Sense 
{s the best investor’s guide, it aided 
by reliable data, 
a Get our FREE book 
¥ *“*INDEPENDENT OIL STOCKS” 


Bix—I wonder why a Scotchman al- 1920 Edition 
ae fee me Facts and figures on over 200 oil come 
vays says “hae” for “have’’? 


panies. Sent FREE. 
Dix—-Possibly it’s on account of his W. L. SCHACHNER & CO., 
thrift. “Vv” every time he 


ocks & Bonds 
He saves a “y 
does it. 
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Van Tee—Don’t bother hunting in the 
Some other 














long grass for the ball. 
player is sure to find and return it. 

Niblick—It wasn’t a ball I lost; it was 
my flask.—Life. 








Surety Tire and Rubber Co. 


AHLUUAEEADUANUAEUEAADNOAUANEAUIONGHUAAAUUNEEAUOERSLAAUAEE ULE 
of Saint Louis 


Authorized Capital Stock, $1,500,000, all Common. 

Now issued, $600,000. 

For Sale at par, $1.00 per share—$250,000. 

Proceeds to increase capacity of plant at 2100-2120 
Kienlen Avenue. 

Do you know that Tire Stocks have returned invest- 
ors from 10 to 600 for one? Write or call us for 
information. 


Security Underwriting Corporation 
Olive 6538 800 Security Building, St. Louis 











O ANSWER your question, to advise 

you about your problems, to put our 

facilities (mechanical, statistical or 
personal) at your disposal—these are some 
of the courtesies we offer anyone who cares 
to ask for them. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 


Member Federal Reserse System 
Capital, Surplus and Profits Over $8,000,000 


FOURTH and PINE’ ST. LOUIS 

















Central National Bank 


SEVENTH AND OLIVE STREETS 


Capital $1,000,000 Deposits $17,000,000 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED 


Three Per Cent Interest Paid on Savings Accounts 
and Time Certificates of Deposits 
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To make the most of the occasion, go to the 
Statler. Have a dance—and another, and 
some more—to the teasing dance-music of 
Seth Abergh’s Orchestra; and a supper 
that couldn’t be bettered anywhere. 


Every evening—except Sundays 


C Hotel Statler 














ST. LOUIS’ 


SHUBERT -JEFFERSON ucts tiyhoue 
Engagement Extended One Week 
Beginning SUNDAY EVE. MARCH 7 
Seats now on sale for al] performances at the Box Office and Conroy’s, 1100 Olive Street 
The Dramatic Event of the Season 


! 4 , ‘“‘The Riddle: 
Bertha KA I H Woman’”’ 
| Proclaimed by the*Press and” Public to Be the Greatest Dramatic Play Ever Seen in This City 





MIRROR 


mae Sportsmen— 
Athletes—Everybody! 


You will find 


the all-year-round soft drink, both 
healthful and appetizing to train 
and gain on. 


Bevo is a splendid beverage to sat- 
isfy that extravagant thirst that 
strenuous exercise is bound to 
bring. Satisfies it without any of 
that after-feeling of fullness that 
often comes with water drinking. 


Bevo is Sold Everywhere 


Order by the case from your gro- 
cer, druggist or dealer. 


Manufactured and bottled exclusively by 
Anheuser-Busch St. Louis 











A DEPENDABLE INSTITUTION) THE LOVE BUGS ,A,Farc,. 


Opera House c PCOLEY & JAXON—ANGEL & FULLER 
Sixth & Market Jy” STRATFORD COMEDY FOUR 
7 JACK SYMONDS—3 KEENA SISTERS 
Nine Acts of Good Vaudeville I 
and Pictures 


SELMA BRAATZ—BAYES & SPECK 
GUS ERDMAN—SUNSHINE COMEDY 
Show Never Steps—I1 A. M. tol} P. M. Daily} PATHE WEEKLY—MUTT & JEFF CARTOON 




















JIMMY HUSSEY & CO. 


‘Indoor Sports’ Lydia Barry 
Gallagher § Martin Will J. Ward 
The Creightons The DeGroffs 


LILLIAN SHAW 


Kinograms; Topics; Orchestra 


1 VAUDEVILLE 
2:15—Twice Every Day—8:15 


Mats., 15c to 50—Eves., 25c to $1.00 

















SEVENTH and 
WALNUT 


STANDARD THEATRE | 


TWO SHOWS DAILY—2:15 AND 8:15 


SWEET, SWEETIE GIRLS 


NEXT WEEK—KEWPIE DOLLS 














TWO SHOWS DAILY 
14th and Locust 


Gayety Theatre 


THIS WEEK 


STEP LIVELY GIRLS 


NEXT WEEK—O’GIRL CO. 














- * 
2. FRAN KOTO 
ADACHE, NEURALGIA, INFLUENZA AND ALL PAIN - 


Oa TA B LE TS 








The New Columbia toe‘ te. ie 


PRICES, 15c and 25c 


VODVIL AND PICTURES 


Five Big Acts Latest Features 














